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Vacation the Modern WAE 
Yellowstone ... only 2 Hrs. 
Hollywood ... only 3j/2 Hrs. 
Glacier . . . only 5 Hrs. 

Zion National Park 
Cedar Breaks 
Boulder Dam 

Vacation 
Excursion 
Rates 

37 1/2 % Saving! 
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Nine Year Home and State 

Beautification 

PROGRAM 

I NTO the valleys of the Rockies marched the Mormon 
pioneers of 1847. They found a wilderness so uninvit' 
ing and barren that many of these sturdy settlers were per' 
suaded that they should continue their trek to a more 
hoprful enterprise than settling in a desert. 

Upon their arrival in Great Salt Lake Valley, scouting 
parties were sent out in all directions in an ever'widening 
field. . The reports of these scouts told of the scenic won' 
ders and broad expanse of the great mountain region into 
which they came. 

These settlers began at once their battle with a hard and 
unyielding nature. Nature grudgingly yielded what little 
they could obtain from her. In those early days these 
pioneers had little time to explore the unsurpassed beauty 
and the scenic wonders of this intermountain region. 

As the years rolled by and hardships of pioneer life 
began to ease, the people who followed these settlers dis¬ 
covered and began to appreciate the wonders mother 
nature held in store for them.. 

For years, Dr. Frederick J. Pack, Dr. Eugene Broaddus, 
the late Dr. Charles Plummer, Dr. George A. Middleton, 
Randall Jones and many other descendants of Utah pio' 
neers, have been telling the world about the natural won' 
derlands of this mountain region. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Salt Lake City, early and 
religiously began pointing out Utah’s natural beauty spots, 
and are telling the world of the wonderful, spectacular 
attractions of Utah, which are easily reached, within a 
day’s drive by rail or automobile from 
Salt Lake City. 

The loyalty of business and profes' 
sional men who have worked for the 
interests of the whole intermountain ter' 
ritory—including scenic, industrial, com' 
mercial and agricultural enterprises, have 
made possible a new “Scenic America.” 

They have made Utah a vacation land 
that is steadily growing in popularity to 
which increasing thousands of tourists 
come every year and together with local 
residents spend unforgetable vacations 
at very low costs in one of the world’s 
most thrilling scenic and recreational re' 
gions. 

As we now approach the advancing 
centennial of the settlement of Utah we 
begin to more fully appreciate Mother 
Nature’s glorious gift—the unsurpassed 
scenic wonders and recreational oppor' 
tunities of Utah. 

It is to the best interest of all and for 
the advancement of the economic web 



(Cut Courtesy Utah Magazine) 


which such expression of civic pride may 
be had. 

Nature has preserved her scenic won' 
ders. Our pioneer forefathers built the 
foundation for a great commonwealth 
and it is in keeping with their ideals that 
their descendants should continue' their 
building progam and beautify the homes, 
towns and cities and highways through' 
out that commonwealth. 

No doubt in every town and city in 
Utah there resides descendants of a Utah 
pioneer. In- 90 places there are camps 
of Sons of Utah Pioneers. There is 
much to be gained by these camps CO' 
operating with all other civic agencies 
interested in a better and more beautb 
ful Utah for its centennial anniversary. 

The ideas of beautification advanced 
by the pioneer settlers were far beyond 
their means to complete.. Many of their 
plans were left for their descendants to 
Complete. Continued on page 2 


fare of the commonwealth that an invb 
tation be extended to everyone, every' 
where, to come to Utah and see its scenic 
wonders and enjoy its recreational op' 
portunities. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers corpora' 
tion—its membership composed of des' 
cendants of Utah Pioneers—are project' 
ing a nine year program of “state beau' 
tification” looking forward to and to 
culminate in a 1947 Centennial Celebra' 
tion. This program will be coordinated 
with all the other organisations in the 
state that have already engaged in varb 
ous “cleanup campaign,” “tree'planting 
program,” “garden clubs” and “road' 
building enterprises.” 

The objective of this movement is to 
create a desire for a more pleasing ap' 
pearance in the towns and cities and 
along the highways throughout the state, 
utilising the present organised 90 local 
camps, Sons of Utah Pioneers, through 
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Excerpt from 

Tabernacle Address 



Earl J. Glade 


At the services held Sunday, July 24, 
1938, in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, Mr. 
Glade sounded the key note for the home 
and state beautification program, he said: 

“If we could only get into the enter- 
prising stride of our empire building 
forebearers we could work wonders!” 

My dear friends: 

I am profoundly grateful for the op¬ 
portunity to make a brief statement at a 
service which we are to hear from our 
beloved leader President Grant. 

The Sons of the Utah Pioneers have 
asked me to apprise you of a special 
project that they are sponsoring. 

One hundred years from that historic 
day, July 24, 1847, when that pioneer 
leader, Brigham Young, and his intrepid 
band of travel-weary men and women 
formally entered this valley, there will 
be held throughout Utah a cavalcade of 
centennial celebrations. That will be 
nine years from now, in 1947. These 
celebrations will take the form of mag¬ 
nificent expositions, exhibitions and pa¬ 
geantry and will be worthy in every re¬ 
spect of this western American Empire. 

Among the objectives of the organisa¬ 
tion, known as the Sons of the Utah Pio¬ 
neers, which will point toward the year 
1947, is a home and community beauti¬ 
fication plan which, it is hoped, will 
reach every part of the Intermountain 
Empire. There, are nine full years in 


which to plan and to execute those plans. 
If, with all of our modern day facilities, 
we could only get into the enterprising 
stride of our empire-building Pioneer 
forbears) we could work wonders. New 
highways, new homes, new store fronts, 
and business structures, and churches; 
new reservoirs and irrigation projects, 
new sewage disposal systems; new school 
structures; new play grounds; new farms, 
new developments in the field of the ex¬ 
tractive and smelting industries; new 
manufacturers, new and worthy enter¬ 
tainment attractions in our glorious out- 
of-doors, at the lakes, and in the moun¬ 
tains and canyons. 

My friends, there are nine full years 
for each city and country neighborhood 
to improve, to beautify, yes, and maybe 
to reconstruct itself. We invite you, our 
friends, to begin making your plans now 
to beautify your own home and lot and 
garden, and with the proper kindly 
spirit, to encourage your neighbors and 
your freinds to this same community 
pride and achievement. 

That is our way of making the stran¬ 
gers within our gates feel our hearty 
western welcome. It is our way also.to 
help keep ourselves at our best. 

When 100 years shall have rolled 
around, we want those courageous men 
and women of ’47 and ’49, and those 
other early pioneer years, who, we.feel, 
somehow , from somewhere , will be look¬ 
ing down on our handiwork, to say: 
“You, our hoys and girls , have \ept the 
faith—you have carried on. Of you , we 
are justly proud!” 

We invite,—yes we expect, and we 
are counting on you all most earnestly to 
ta\e a hand and to lend a hand in this 
nine year beautification, empire-building 
program! We know that the sons and 
the daughters of those great souls who 
have gone before will not let them down! 


By Earl J. Glade 


BEAUTIFICATION PROGRAM 

Continued from page 1 

The wide, clean streets, tree planting, 
flowers, lawns, shrubs about a well-kept 
home were their ideas of home-building 
and beautification. 

Throughout the state there are too 
many ugly things which, in keeping with 
nature’s scenic beauty spots ought to be 
removed by a general clean-up. 

The projected beautification program 
divides itself into several proposals—to 
cooperate with and seek the cooperation 
of all civic-minded persons and agencies, 
to initiate such beautification programs 
in communities throughout the state 
where no other civic organizations have 
begun such clean-up campaigns, to 
arouse a state-wide consciousness for the 
need of continually beautifying the vari¬ 
ous home communities of the state. 

The program proposes to cooperate in 
every practical way with the Utah Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs in their pro¬ 
ject of removing ugly dead trees and 
planting young trees and the removal of 
old, ugly, abandoned buildings. It pro¬ 
poses to aid the Associated Garden Clubs 
of Utah in their work of planting and 
landscaping the homes of the state. 

It proposes to support the commend¬ 
able work of the U. S. Forest Service in 
the conservation and beautifying of can¬ 
yons and natural scenic wonders of the 
state. It proposes to support the Utah 
State Road Commission in their road¬ 
building programs and the beautifying of 
the highways of the state, and to cooper¬ 
ate with the. Church Security Program 
toward similar ends. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers regard all 
such improvements as sound investments 
that tend to attract tourists to the state 
and enhance the scenic, agricultural, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises of 
the commonwealth. 

Looking forward to Utah’s Centennial 
with a program of cleanup and keep 
clean — repair and keep in repair — of 
beautification and keeping beautiful, our 
homes, our streets and our community 
surroundings, the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
pledge their full support. 
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HORIZON 

Because they bravely turned their eyes ahead 
To see\ some fair horizon to attain, 

They did not count too hard the weary hours 
So filled with toil and stern privations, pain. 


The 

Original 
Pioneers 
of 1847 


Because they saw beyond the desert waste 
New fertile fields and valleys green and fair. 
Courageously they went with heads held high, 

And faith that was not shattered by despair. 

They conquered, for they did not turn around — 
Beyond was the horizon—and their fears 
Were banished by the glowing light of TRUTH—I 
Those strong, determined, noble PIONEERS. 


— = 4 / ~ —— —~ 

“They turned their eyes to the future ; they plodded to a land they had 
never seen; they resolutely faced a destiny that only faith could envision ; 
they assaulted melancholy and discontent with the drama , music and 
dancing; and fortified every hamlet - against error and turmoil by the 
spread of the culture they possessed . . . THESE WERE UTAH’S 
ORIGINAL PIONEERS.” 


—Sylvia Probst. 




T HE twenty-fourth day of July, 1938, marked the 91st 
year since that valiant band of Original Pioneers entered 
Great Salt Lake Valley. The West was new and untamed 
then. The spirit of these pioneers was that of militant ag- 
gression. They had to fight to establish themselves. We do 
not honor them for any extraordinary adventure, but for the 
day-by-day battles that established them here. With those 
equally valiant souls who followed them, they endured pa¬ 
tiently the haunting lonesomeness of frontier life. They 


bravely endured the constant struggle to live, the endless 
work and the meagerness of pioneer life—the Indian raids, 
drouths, bitter cold and bli^ards, grasshoppers, plagues and 
privations. Every challenge of this great wilderness of the 
West‘sent a current of new vitality tingling through them. 
It was fighting the unspectacular day-by-day battle with a 
stubborn, unyielding nature that conquered the frontiers of 
the country and gave them the strong and sturdy character 
for which we pay them homage. 


ROSTER 


FIRST COMPANY 

Wilford Woodruff, Captain 
Jacob D. Burnham 
Joseph Egbert 
Marcus B. Thorpe 
George Wardle 
John S. Fowler 
Orson Pratt 
John M. Freeman 
George A. Smith 

SECOND COMPANY 

Ezra T. Benson, Captain 
Thomas Grover 
Barnabas L. Adams 
Roswell Stevens 
Amasa M. Lyman 
Sterling Driggs 
Albert Carrington 
Thomas Bullock 
George Brown 
Willard Richards 
Jesse C. Little 


THIRD COMPANY 

Phineas H. Young, Captain 
John Y. Green 
Thomas Tanner 
Brigham Young 
Adison Evans 
Truman O. Angells 
Lorenzo Young and wife 
Bryant Stringham 
Albert P. Rockwood 
Joseph F. Schofield 

FOURTH COMPANY 

Luke S. Johnson, Captain 
John Holman 
Edmund Ellsworth 
Alvarus Hanks 
George R. Grant 
Millen Atwood 
Samuel Fox 
Tunis Rappleyee 
Harvey Pierce 
William Dykes 
Jacob Weiler 


FIFTH COMPANY 

Stephen H. Goddard, Captain 

Tariton Lewis 

Henry G. Sherwood 

Sylvester H. Earle 

Zebedee Coltrin 

John Dickson 

Samuel H. Marble 

George Scholes 

William Henrie 

William A. Empey 

SIXTH COMPANY 

Charles Shamway, Captain 
Andrew Shumway 
Thomas Woolsey 
Chauncy Loveland 
Erastus Snow 
John Craig 
William Wardsworth 
William Yance 
Simeon Howd 
Seeley Owen 

SEVENTH COMPANY 
James Case, Captain 
Artemas Johnson 
William A. Smoot 
Franklin B. Dewey 
William Carter 
Franklin G. Losee 
Burr Frost 
Datus Ensign 
Franklin B. Stewart 
Monroe Frink 
Eric Glines 
Ozro Eastman 

EIGHTH COMPANY 
Seth Taft, Captain 
Horace Thornton 
Stephen Kelsey 
John S. Eldredge 
Charles D. Barnum 
Almon M. Williams 
Rufus Allen 
Robert T. Thomas 
James W. Stewart 
Elija Newman 
Levi N. Kendall 
Francis Boggs 
David Grant 


NINTH COMPANY 

Howard Egan, Captain 
Heber C. Kimball 
William A. King 
Thomas Cloward 
Hosea Cushing 
Robert Byard 
George Billings 
Edson Whipple 
Philo Johnson 
William Clayton 

TENTH COMPANY 

Appleton H. Harmon, Captain 
Carlos Murray 
Lorenzo Zabriskie Young 
Horace K. Whitney 
Orson K. Whitney 
Orrin P. Rockwell 
Nathaniel T. Brown 
R. Jackson Redding 
John Pack 
Francis Pomeroy 
Aaron Farr 
Nathaniel Fairbanks 

ELEVENTH COMPANY 

John S. Higbee, Captain 
John Wheeler 
Solomon Chamberlin 
Conrad KHnemann 
Joseph Rooker 
Perry Fitzgerald 
John H. Tippets 
James Davenport 
Henson Walker 
Benjamin W. Rolfe 


TWELFTH COMPANY 

Norton Jacobs, Captain 
Charles A. Harper 
George Woodward 
Stephen Markham 
Louis Barney 
George Mills 
Andrew Gibbons 
Joseph Hancock 
John W. Norton 

THIRTEENTH COMPANY 

John Brown, Captain 
Shadrach Roundy 
Hans C. Hanson 
Levi Jackman 
Lyman Curtis 
Matthew Ivory 
David Powell 
Hark Lay 
Oscar Crosby 

FOURTEENTH COMPANY 

Joseph Matthews, Captain 
Gillroid Summe 
John Gleason 
Charles Burke 
Alexander P. Chessley 
Rodney Badger 
Norman Taylor 
Green Flake 

The following three women and 
two children were also in the party: 
Harriet Page Wheeler, Clarissa 
Decker Young, Ellen Saunders Kim¬ 
ball, Isaac Perry Decker, Lorenzo 
Zabriskie Young. 
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Pilgrims 

In A Wilderness 

N INETY-ONE years ago a band of Mormon Pioneers entered Salt 
Lake Valley, a region they were admonished to avoid, because of 
its barrenness and alkilinity. 

Probably the greatest incentive for subduing the desert places of the 
world, for establishing in the wilderness centers of civilisation, is re¬ 
ligious persecution. 

From the beginning, the Latter-day Saints or Mormons, were -un¬ 
popular with the various established sects of the country. They were 
continually persecuted, and persecution drove them gradually westward. 
Just as our Pilgrim fathers determined to forsake their home-land and 
leave behind them the comforts and ease of civilised life in England and 
establish their own nation oh the far-away shores of the new world, so 
these Mormon pioneers and colonisers determined to flee from persecu¬ 
tion and find some secluded place far from already settled parts of the 
country, where they would worship as they saw fit without ridicule or 
violence. 

It is now a fitting time for all of us who live in Utah and the inter¬ 
mountain west to pause for a moment and ponder the courage and 
vicissitudes of those valiant men and women who made it possible to 
establish homes, towns, cities and industries in the valleys of this inter¬ 
mountain empire. 

These pioneers came with an inner witness of eternal life. Their faith 
presented no tangible evidence for human courts of inquiry. They were 
undaunting and unafraid. Their spirit was one of militant aggression. 
The life they led was hard and unyielding. Fleeing from persecution, 
surrounded by perils of a wilderness, faced by hunger and death, bravely 
and resolutely they faced a destiny that only their faith could envision. 

In the difficult days through which they, as a people, passed they 
encouraged a favorable attitude towards entertainment, music and 
drama and throughout every hamlet and settlement they planted the 
culture they possessed which dispelled gloom and dissatisfaction and 
brought happiness, contentment and a broader vision of life. 

To these Mormon colonizers religion was an every-day affair, a way 
of life—it was life itself. Their religion took the whole of life for its 
field, it was not shunted aside, for special occasions for the spare moments. 
Their religion was not a thing apart from the worry, sweat and struggle 
of their day’s work. It sustained that identity of quality that ran 
through their political, social and economic life as well as the more 
spiritual practices of their faith. It brought all of the enterprises of their 
lives—their politics, their thinking, their economics, as well as their 
religion—into a creative unification, conserving their vital energies under 
the sovereignty of a supreme objective. 

Out of the fiery crucible of trial and adversity they built the founda¬ 
tions for an influential commonwealth. 

Those of us who are now enjoying this anniversary are reminded of 
the example they set for those who came after them—those who must 
pioneer new regions on the social and economic frontiers of a changing 
world. 
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And, finally, we are reminded that, in 
the difficult days through which we as a 
people are passing that we, too, need a 
religion that is life itself—a religion that 
will bring all of the enterprises of our 
lives, including our thinking, our relf 
gion, our politics, our economics under 
the devine and fundamental require" 
ments of love to God and our neighbor. 
All reforms of individual and public lie 
veiled in these principles, awaiting the 
advance of our moral sense, to appre" 
hend and apply them in a creative unifi" 
cation of all the enterprises of our life so 
that the same ideals and the same intelli¬ 
gence shall govern all of them in their 
application to our national life. 

★ 

"America Dare Not Fail" 

N the great enterprise of revitalising 
and reconstructing our national life 
and in the attempted readjustments pro" 
posed in the social, economic and indus" 
trial life of our people, America dare not 
fail to keep wide open the gates of lib¬ 
erty—liberty of thought, liberty of re" 
ligion, liberty of residence, liberty of ac" 
tion, liberty of enterprise. 

The meaning of liberty has not nar" 
rowed in this country, but since the day 
when little bands of righteous men and 
women who first came to establish homes 
in the vast wilderness of America be" 
cause the nations from which they came 
had forgotten what human liberty was, 
the meaning of liberty in Arnica has- 
deepened. Woodrow Wilson, 
eluding his “New Freedom, 11 speaks of a 
deepened meaning of liberty—“a liberty 
widened and deepened to match the 
broadened life of man in modern Ameri" 
ca, restoring to him in very truth the 
control of his government,, throwing 
wide all gates of lawful enterprise, urn 
fettering his energies, and warming the 
generous impulses of his heart—a process 
of release, emancipation and inspira" 
tion ... 11 

Blinded by material prosperity, which 
came to them under the philosophy of 
government they established, successive 
generations of Americans have increas" 
ingly lost sight of the warning truth 
given to us by an earlier statesman of 
our colonial era, William Penn, who ex" 
pressed the truth by a very simple am' 
alogy. Penn said: v 

“Governments, like clocks, go from' 
the motion men give them; and as gov" 
ernments are made and moved by men, so 
by them they are ruined too. Therefore 


governments, depend upon men, rather 
than men upon governments. 11 

Nothing at the present time more 
strikingly illustrates this truth that, “gov" 
ernments are made and moved by men, 11 
than the spectacle of bunds and “isms, 11 
not only throughout the-world but also 
right here in our own United States of 
America. The ultimate trend in Euro" 
pean affairs seems to tend toward an 
“ism 11 of absolute dictatorship. And, 
while this change in affairs of govern" 
ment moves forward in .Europe and 
Asia, our own America has become a 
haven for alien propaganda .and under" 
mining bunds. • 

The open" gates of liberty 2 in Ameri" 
ca—liberty of thought, liberty of speech, 
liberty of press, 5 and liberty of action arid 
freedom of enterprise- afford a cultural 
bed for undermining the principles of 
democractic government fromwithin 
rather than overthrown by outside attack; 
but nevertheless the gates of liberty,; free" 
dom and free enterprise, must not be . 
closed against the people. . ’• . ■ 

.. Liberty itself will find m r a “govern" 
ment of the people, by the -people and 
for the people 11 with its powers of re¬ 
ciprocal checks properly balanced, its 
surest guardian. ww \ 

In a democracy, the encroaching waves 
of public opinion daily ebb and flow, but 
it becomes a matter of serious concern 
when aliep. “isms 11 arid undermining 
bunds of foreign base assault our own 
form of government and their spirit of 
encroachment tends to change, and oven 
throw and to consolidate the powers of , 
all the departments of government in 
one, and thus to create, whatever form 
of government, a real despotism of their 
own European pattern. ", y 

Invasions by bunds of radical and for" 
eign cult with their love of power and 
their proneness to abuse it, which pre" 
dominates the heart of their foreign 
masters, is sufficient to remind us that to., 
preserve the God-given rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness must 
be as necessary as to establish them. 

' “Eternal vigilance is the price of lib" 
erty, 11 and it is requisite not only to dis" 
countenance, irregular., opposition to the 
spirit of liberty under a democracy, but 
that we also strongly resist any innova" 

: tions upon its. principles by the “isms 11 
of “hyphenated Americans 11 and bunds 
of foreign origin. 

If governments, like clocks, run from 
the motion men give them, then give us 


;irien. within whose soul throbs the spirit 
of freedom and in whose statesmanship 
there is reflected a patriotism that will 
teach and inspire young Americans to 
see: ‘to it that the. pendulum - of liberty 
and the spirit of 1776 forever swings in 
this land of ours, unmolested by alien 
propaganda and undermining bunds of 
foreign pattern. 


Ode to the Sego Lily 
★ 

• B;y Ro sella Ferrin Larkin 

Desert bloom of rarest beauty, 

Fairy flower amidst the sages. 

On the hillside, on the prairie, 
Springing forth through all the ages. 

Herald of the bounteous" sp>ringtime 
Are those upturned Angel faces, 
Out of Mother Nature’s bosom, 
Bringing joy to vacant spaces. 

Little flowers of the desert. 

Food thou wer’t in hungry hours, 
Li\e blest manna to the ancients, 
Full ife. and,strengthening powers. 

Bow, we Here, in adoration, 

' rfo that wondrous native flower, 

For. thy beauty and thy goodness, 

On thee, our grateful love we shower. 


M-E-M-O-R-l-E-S of 
Another's Day 

+ 

Across the years they call to us, 

Each distant lonely little dream ' * 
That once was all in all to us; 

White in the night their faces gleam, 
How strange and far away they seem! 
In some half lost forgotten tongue 
They whisper things we used to \now 
When it was spring and we were 
young — 

But that was very long ago. 

The dreams that told us Life was kind. 
All love would last, all friends were 
true; 

The dreams that promised we should 
find 

Jewels in sunlight on the dew. 

Youth was so sure of what it \new! 

It puzzles us to find, as men. 

The s\y so high, the earth so low. 
The stars were close to us then -— 

But that was very long ago. 

—Anon. 
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Builders of the Commonwealth 


ON THE HAND CART TRAIL 
1857 

ITTLE is known of the emotional 
feelings and real hardships endured 
by those valiant men and women who 
came to Utah with the hand cart com- 
panies. With the passing of these hand 
cart veterans there also passed much val- 
uable and interesting information per" 
taining to their treks. 

There is handed down to us something 
of what these hand cart veterans did and 
we know something of their experiences, 
but we know little of their deep feelings 
and the emotions that welled within 
them while facing the hardships of those 
treks. 

In 1857 Mark Lindsey and his wife 
left the Missouri River with a hand cart 
which contained all their possessions. 
This difficult trek put these hand carters 
to a most severe test. They were put on 
rations, suffered much of privations and 
fatigue. 

There was a day during this trek that 
was the darkest hour for him and his de¬ 
voted wife. Both were ill and physic¬ 
ally weakened by the hardships of the 
long trek. They were discouraged and 
in their emotional state of mind, “didn’t 
care much whether they continued or 
not.’ They almost wished that day were 
the end of all. They even lost the fear 


for the dangers and raiding Indians of 
the prairie. Nothing seemed to matter 
now as they sat together resting there on 
the hand cart trail. . They were tired and 
fell asleep and the company moved on. 
Later they were startled with the clatter 
of pounding hoofs and out of a cloud of 
dust emerged a band of prairie Indians 
on horseback. The Lindsay pioneers then 
thought that 'their wish was coming 
true” and that their last day had come. 
The Indians saw their predicament and 
part in savage sympathy and part ridi¬ 
cule made fun of them because they 
lagged behind their company. 

These Indians had killed a buffalo and 
they took from a pack pony a large 
chunk of fresh meat and threw it into 
Lindsey’s hand cart. Rowdyishly they 
urged and prodded Mark and his wife 
along, helping them drag their cart until 
they overtook their company — new 
hopes came to the Lindseys. 

During Mark Lindsey’s long and use¬ 
ful life, he often recalled that all Indians 
were not all bad Indians, and that the 
prodding he got from them that day on 
the hand cart trail gave him a new direc¬ 
tion in life. 

Mark was far-visioned and very sym¬ 
pathetic in the real humanity of his peo¬ 
ple. He felt that along with the every 
day grind of their day-by-day work, the 
people needed recreation and he estab¬ 
lished the first recreational center in 
Utah. It was known as Lindsey’s Gar¬ 
dens, now the oldest playground in Utah. 
It was located on part of a quarter sec¬ 
tion of land Mark located on the North 
East Bench (at 9th Avenue and M 
Street) and in the late “60s and early 
70s” he managed a pleasure resort there. 

Those who knew this recreational cen¬ 
ter best say that it was in those early 
days almost a modem playground with 
much of the same type of apparatus that 
it now contains. 

Continued on page 31 


Dundee Smart Clothes 

PHONE WASATCH 806 
262 South Main Street Salt Lake City 
PIONEERS/ Welcome to Our Store / 
See the Beautiful Lines We are Showing 

WHERE YOU GET THE BEST FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY 


Gov. John Christopher Cutler 

jl/TANY of Utah’s best business men 
endured the hardships of the early 
pioneer days. With the wagon trains, 
the ox-cart and hand-cart companies 
came the builders of the foundation of 
this intermountain empire. Many of the 
sons of pioneers have succeeded to the 
heritage left them by their pioneer 
fathers. 

With the ox-cart from pioneer trails 
came John Christopher Cutler, into the 
business world of early pioneer days and 
from the fields of private enterprise 
achieved the highest honor liis people 
could bestow upon him. 

He was born in Sheffield, England, 
February 5, 1846, and with his brothers 
crossed the plains of the pioneer trail 
with an ox-cart in 1864. 

He founded Cutler’s Clothing Com¬ 
pany of Salt Lake City. He was elected 
and served as second Governor of the 
State of Utah in January 2, 1905 to 
January 4, 1909. 

His sons, Herbert E. Cutler and Al¬ 
fred T. Cutler, succeeded him in the 
clothing business he established and now 
conduct one of the leading clothing 
stores in Utah. 




Mark Lindsey 
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North Main Furniture Co. 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 


"• Elite 

SHOP 


SMART APPAREL FOR WOMEN 

“Exclusive 

. . . but not Expensive ” 

38 South Main Street 

Brigham City, Utah 


HOWARD HOTEL and CAFE 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 

Comfortable “Home Rest” Beds . . . Delicious Meals 
(Reasonably Priced) . . . Private Banquet and Ballroom 


Brigham City Fruit & Produce 



BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 

ABERDEEN COAL Fancy Fruit & Produce 


Anderson Produce Co. 

Brigham City, Utah 

BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF UTAH FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


N. L. HANSEN 

Variety Store 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 

“The Store of a Million Articles” 




LORENZO J. BOTT 
President 


# ■ . 


WM. J. BOTT 
Vice-Pres „ Sec’y'Treas. 


HOME OFFICE AND FINISHING PLANT AT 
BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 



emoricus 


'aL 


John H. Bott & Sons Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Exclusive Wholesale Manufacturers and Distributors of 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MARBLE AND 
GRANITE MEMORIALS AND MAUSOLEUMS 

L. J. BOTT 
Telephone 348-J 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH PHONE 220 


WM. J. BOTT 
Telephone 428 


toneers a 


f Our Industry 




LEEK BRICK a TILE CO. 

Richard Leek, President 
Office and Plant: 29th and Jefferson Ave. 

Ogden, Utah. Phone 180TW 

—= ★ = 

Manufacturers of 

Canyon Red; Buff, Smooth and Tapestry, 
Texture Free Brick; Common Brick; Build' 
ing Blocks; Partition and Flue Tile. 


Merrill Lumber & Hardware Co. 

BRIGHAM CITY 

UTAH 

LUMBER 

IMPLEMENTS 

HARDWARE 

and 

PAINT 

COAL 


nnvAl BAKERY& 

nU I HL COFFEE PARLOR 

Max Johnson—Logan, Utah 
Wholesale and Retail 
BREAD, CAKES, AND PASTRY 
P. O. Box 468 We Serve Ba\ery Lunches Phone 626 


j DllIXK NEW 

ii Orange! 

[•■Crush! 

;! MADE FROM FRESH ORANGE JUICE \ 

Utah I touting Works I 

[I Ogden, Utah— 2668 Grant Ave. — Phone 418 J 

!j Salt Lake City— 715 No. 2nd West — Phone Was. 6120 i 
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Age 91 Upon completing Medical School, 1878 

DR. ELLIS R. SHIPP, M.D. 


M Y Grandmother, Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, 
has been a source of unfailing com' 
fort to me, to all of her children and to 
the many others who have come within 
the circle of her life. Her instant and 
inexhaustible sympathy, her patient at' 
tention, kindly advice and encourage' 
ment, as well as service given in a more 
material fashion have lighted the way 
for the bewildered and unfortunate in 
more cases than we will ever know. 

The summing up of the accomplish' 
ments of her life forces the acknowledge¬ 
ment that she has indeed fulfilled her 
destiny, first as a devoted wife and 
mother, and second as a pioneer woman 
physician, administering medical aid and 
bringing comfort to hundreds with 
whom she came in contact. 

A short time ago when one of the 
children was requested to tell a real pio¬ 
neer story in school, we decided to visit 
grandmother and ask for an authentic 
one. She had retired early but at the 
sound of voices sat up at once, a dainty 
fragile little grandmother, alert and 
eager to tell us her own story of crossing 
the plains. In the following words she 
told of events as she remembered them— 
86 years ago. Said she: 

“I was born in 1847, in a logging 


Hfll WELCOME TO 



Piuccj*«it Inn 


Dining daily until midnight . . Danc¬ 
ing to the delightful rhythms of 
JERRY JONES’ ORCHESTRA (Fri- 
day*and Saturday.) 


camp which didn't even have a name, 
where my parents, William F. Reynolds 
and Anne Hawley Reynolds, had 
stopped on their way west. 

“Much time was spent making ready 
for the remainder of the trip as my fa' 
ther and my grandmother, William John 
Hawley, insisted on having the finest 
covered wagons procurable and had to 
work for a long time to secure every' 
thing needed to meet the hardships be' 
fore them. 

“I was five years old when the major 
portion of the journey was made and I 
walked many miles every day. 

“A girl named Polly Lamb was my 
playmate and walked along with me. We 
were always told to follow closely behind 
the wagons, as the danger of Indians was 
great. One evening, after camp had 
been made, some Indians suddenly ap' 
peared, and, finding one woman alone in 
her wagon with her baby,. snatched the 
child from her arms and rode away, be¬ 
fore her screams could bring help. On 
another occasion, a large band of Indians 
appeared and demanded that the people 
in the wagon train give them all of their 
food, or be killed, an offer of part of the 
food being refused. 

“My grandfather, William John Haw¬ 
ley, beckoned to the Indians and led 
them to a wagon where a young woman 
lay very ill. The company had stopped 
to give her aid and try to save her life 
but she was dying. The Indians were 
very superstitious, and when they saw 
the girl in such a condition, feared that 


Pioneer 

Women 


A few highlights from the life of 
my grandmother, Dr. Ellis R. Shipp 



Mrs. Clarence Openshaw, Author 


they, too, would contract the disease she 
had and die, and they gave loud shrieks 
and whoops and ran away as fast as they 
could. The young woman died and my 
father marked her grave with a wagon 
wheel. 

“The wagon train arrived in Salt Lake 
and my family located at Pleasant 
Grove, so named on account of a beau- 
tiful grove of trees the pioneers found 
when they arrived there. That was in 
1852." 

Continued on page 23 

Quish b ^ p ty 

No. 10 Main Street 

Union Pacific Building 

Phone Wasatch 9385 
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Mrs. Leanna Donner App, last survivor of the Donner 
family, who died June I, 1930, at the age of 96. She 
was 12 years old when she crossed the Salt Desert with 
the ill-fated Donner-Reed party 

W HEN the waters of prehistoric Lake 
Bonneville receded to the Pacific 
Ocean after the volcanic era that brought 
the upheaval of the Sierra Nevada and 
Wasatch Mountains, there was left, in 
the Great Basin between these ranges, a 
saline dead sea and a barren salt desert. 
The conquering of this desert forms a 
dramatic episode in western history—a 
story of courageous perserverance in the 
face of untold human hardships. 

Ninety-two years ago the Great Salt 
Lake Desert was marked by a single trail, 
strewn with animal carcasses and dis- 
carded wagons, oxen trudged slowly 
across the vast unvegetated plain. Today, 
this same desert is spanned not only by 
a hard-surfaced highway but also by the 
steel tracks of two railroads; and the 
once-dreaded salt flats form the surface 
for the worlds fastest automobile speed¬ 
way. 

The first recorded crossing of the des¬ 
ert was made from west to east by Jede- 
diah Strong Smith and two companion 
fur trappers in 1827. Although their 
course was over the southern edge and 
riot over the more treacherous center, the 
three experienced many hardships. In a 
letter written later, Smith said in part, 
“We frequently traveled without water, 
sometimes for two days, over desert 
where there was no sign of vegetation. 
When we arrived at Salt Lake we had 

SPECIAL CONVENTION ISSUE #13 


The Conquering 

Desert 

★ THE DRAMATIC STORY of 
UTAH'S SALT DESERT 


This article is from the files of the Utah Federal Writers' Project of the Wor\s Progress.' 
Administration. It is an example of the type of material being compiled by the project for 
use in the Utah State Guide t one of the volumes in the American Guide Series. The 
project, which is national in scope, is directed by Henry G. Alsberg, and is in the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects under Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Administrator. 
The Utah project is directed, by Maurice L. Howe, and is in the State Division of ProfeS'\ 
sional Projects under Ruby S. Garrett. Charles K. Madsen is State Editor .— Editor's Note. 


but one horse (of seven). and one mule 
remaining; the balance of my horses I 
was compelled to eat as they gave out.” 
For years afterward the Indians of Skull 
Valley repeated the story of seeing three 
white men staggering across the desert, 
almost naked and half craved from 
breathing alkali dust. 

No other crossing was attempted until 
1841, when the California bound Bartle- 
son wagon train skirted the north end of 
Great Salt Lake and cut over the north¬ 
ern section of the desert. Many of their 
oxen dropped from exhaustion and the 
owners, taking with them only such few 
of their possessions as they could carry, 
were compelled to leave their wagons 
and complete the journey on foot. Fur¬ 
ther hardships were suffered in the Ne¬ 
vada mountains, but the entire party sur¬ 
vived, arriving at Sutter s Fort in a piti¬ 
able condition after having abandoned or 
lost everything except their rifles and the 
rags on their backs. J. B. Chiles, a mem¬ 
ber of this party, later guided two other 
wagon trains to California, but it is sig¬ 
nificant that he never again ventured 
over the Bartleson trail of 1841. 

Col. John Charles Fremont, exploring 
the West for the United States Govern¬ 
ment, organised a party in 1845 to sur¬ 
vey the country around Great Salt Lake. 
Kit Carson, acting as guide, charted a 
route over the desert from Skull Valley 
to Pilot Peak, 20 miles , north of Wen- 
dover. Mounted on horseback, Fremont's 
party completed the trip with compara¬ 
tively little difficulty, although an Indian 
guide deserted them and several horses 


and mules were lost. Failing to consider 
that heavy wagons must travel much 
slower, Fremont reported to Washington 
that the route was suitable for travel. 

Lansford Warren Hastings, empire 
dreamer, occupies an important, though 
somewhat infamous, place in the history 
of the Salt Desert. Having led an emi¬ 
grant train to Oregon in 1842, and an¬ 
other from Oregon to California in 
1843, Hastings apparently became ob¬ 
sessed with the idea of wresting the Pa¬ 
cific Coast territory from the Mexicans 
and settling himself up as president. 
With this objective in mind, he returned 
east in 1844, and prepared his Emi¬ 
grants Guide to Oregon and California, 
in which appear such statements as, “No 
country in the world possesses a soil so 
fertile, with such varied and inexhaust¬ 
ible resources, and a climate of such 
mildness, uniformity and celebrity.” J. 
Quinn Thornton, in his book Oregon 
and California-in 1848, writes:' ‘"Hast¬ 
ings, if an opinion may be formed from 
the many untruths in his Guide, is the 
Baron Munchausen of travelers in these 
countries.” 

After publication of his book, Hast¬ 
ings organised a party to return with 
him to California, but for various rea¬ 
sons the enlisted membership of the 
group dwindled until he finally started 
with only ten men. On this trip the 
Hastings party followed the well estab¬ 
lished Oregon Trail to Fort Hall, Idaho, 
and then branched southwest to Cali¬ 
fornia. 


GATES TIRES TUBES BATTERIES 

"Vulcanizing That’s Right” 

Carter Tire & Vulcanizing Co. 
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W. R. “Nick” Carter 

629 South State Wasatch 4593 Salt Lake City 


Established 1895 
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PHONE WASATCH 2458 

902 South 1st West Salt Lake City, Utah 


FOREST DALE SARATOGA CHIP COMPANY 

POTATO CHIPS & POP CORN 

— FRESH AND CRISP — 
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47 Kensington Ave. Salt Lake City 


BRICK STAIN CO. 

502" 3 Atlas Building Salt Lake City, Utah 

We Stain Old Bric\ Structures to Resemble 
Beautiful New Fire Bric\ 

TELEPHONE WASATCH 7008 



Pinney Beverage Co. 

WHOLESALE 

Beverage Distributor 

PHONE WASATCH 5664 
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El Dorado Coffee Company 

Cojfees and Teas Blended for Flavor 
WASATCH 1710 

62 East 2nd South Salt Lake City 


Dr. M. M. Bywater 

“OPTOMETRIST” 

“LET THE MOUNTAINS SHOUT WITH JOY 
MAKE THE VALLEYS RING.” 

YE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 

301 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City Was. 8375 


WHEN IN NEED OF CELEBRATION NOVELTIES 
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A Complete Line of Carnival and Celebration Goods 
Prizes, Balloons, Canes, Etc. 

2142 South State Street Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GEO. GRAY & SONS 

CONTRACTORS 

5V/2 West 3rd So,, Salt Lake City Phone Was. 4383 
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Authorized Shell Dealer 

Headquarters 
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Remains of Wagon Abandoned on Salt Desert Trail (Cut Courtesy of Charles Kelly) 


During this trip it 
occurred to Hastings 
that if a shorter 
route could be 
found, eliminating 
the detour through 
Fort Hall to avoid 
the Salt Desert, more 
emigrants would be 
attracted to Calif or' 
nia. Acting on this 
theory Hastings and 
James Hudspeth 
started eastward in 
1846 with James 
Clyman, fur trapper, 
explorer and guide. 

Arriving at the des' 
ert, Hastings induced 
the party to attempt 
the route surveyed 
by Fremont and Car' 
son. The men, 
mounted on good 
riding horses, completed the trip with no 
serious trouble, although Clyman wrote 
in his diary, “This is the most desolate 
country on the whole globe, there being 
not one spear of vegetation, and of 
course no kind of animal can subsist.” 

Continuing to Fort Bridger, Wyo' 
ming, Hastings made every effort to per' 
suade Oregombound emigrants to follow 
him to California. Without considering 
the feasibility of bringing heavy wagons 
over the desert, Hastings recommended 
the route to everyone he met and wrote 
a letter expounding its merits and gave 
it to an eastbound traveler with instruc' 
tions to pass the good word along to 
westbound emigrant trains. 

Edwin Bryant, early frontiersman, ah 
though at first disposed to doubt Has' 
tings’ words, decided to try the desert 
crossing. After having the route pointed 
out and being told to “ride like hell,” 
Bryant and eight companions, including 
Col. William H. Russell, started the trip. 
Traveling day and night the party, ex' 
hausted and nearly dead of thirst, finally 
reached Pilot Peak. 

In his book Roc\y Mountain Adven ' 
tureSy Bryant describes the desert as “a 
vast plain of snowy whiteness. Not a 
shrub or object of any kind rises above 
the surface. The mirages here were 
wonderful illusions surpassing in perfec' 
tion any presentation I had previously 
seen. Lakes bordered by groves of tinv 
ber lay before us. In another place a 
vast city with countless columned edb 


fices studded with domes, spires and tur' 
reted towers, would rise upon the horfi 
son. Soon a cloud arose, accompanied 
by distant peals of thunder and a furious 
wind filling the whole atmosphere with 
fine particles of salt. Our eyes became 
nearly blinded and our throats choked.” 
Bryant s description continues, “During 
this tempest appeared one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena. Diagonally, 
in front, appeared the figures of a nuim 
ber of men and horses. Their apparent 
distance was from three to five miles, 
but their size was not correspondent, for 
they.seemed nearly as large as our own 
bodies, and consequently were of gigam 
tic stature. At first I supposed them to 
be a small party of Indians, Very soon 
the fifteen or twenty figures were multi' 
plied into three or four hundred, and 
appeared to be marching forward with 
the greatest action and speed. I then 
conjectured that they might be Captain 
Fremont and his party returning to the 
United States. I spoke to Brown, who 
was nearest me, and asked if he noticed 
the figures. He assured me that he did, 
and that he had observed the same ap' 
pearances several times previously, but 
that they had disappeared. It was then 
that I conjectured the probable fact that 
these figures were the reflection of our 
own images by the atmosphere, filled as 
it was, with fine particles of crystallised 
matter.” 

At Fort Bridger, Hastings continued 
his efforts to attract settlers to California. 
Four parties, totaling 80 wagons and in' 


eluding the parties of Samuel C. Young 
and George Harlan, accepted his offer to 
guide them over the shorter desert trail. 

Unfortunately, Hastings had a pen' 
chant for trying new and uncharted 
routes and this weakness caused much 
trouble for his own party as well as those 
which followed. 

Deviating from the trail with which he 
was familiar, Hastings attempted a new 
course between Fort Bridger and Great 
Salt Lake. His party endured indescrib' 
able difficulties in crossing the Wasatch 
Mountains. At one time the way be' 
came so impassable that the caravan av' 
eraged only a. mile a day for more than 
a week. One wagon fell from a 75'foot 
precipice, dragging the oxen with it. 
Eventually, however, the party emerged 
from the mountains through Weber 
Canyon, and became the first wagon 
train to enter Salt Lake Valley by any 
route. 

Skirting the south end of Great Salt 
Lake, the company camped briefly at 
Twenty Wells, near the present site of 
Grantsville, and then proceeded across 
Skull Valley and began the first crossing 
ever attempted by wagon over the cem 
ter of the desert. The distance proved 
to be much greater than they had antich 
pated, and failing to find water after 
many hours of constant travel, the condi' 
tion of the party became desperate. Oxen 
dropped from exhaustion, others became 
crazy with thirst, and wagons were left 
strewn along the trail. When the emi' 
grants finally reached the springs at Pilot 
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started." Certainly 
she would never 
have written in this 
vein had she fore' 
seen the hardships 
that lay ahead in 
Utah and Nevada. 

It was early Sep' 
tember when the 



Hub of Emigrant Wagon Abandoned in the Desert 

(Cut Courtesy of Charles Kelly) 


Peak, water and grass were hauled back 
in an effort to save some of the stock and 
bring in the abandoned wagons. Many 
days were required to collect everything 
before the company continued to Cali' 
fornia. 

A week or ten days behind the Hast' 
ings party came the ilbfated Donner' 
Reed wagon train. They, too, had dif¬ 
ficulty in getting through the Wasatch 
Mountains, and scouts were sent ahead 
to find Hastings that he might direct 
them. When the advance party reached 
Hastings near the southern end of Great 
Salt Lake, he refused to leave his party 
but took James F. Reed to* the summit of 
the Oquirrh Mountains and pointed out 
the route the company must follow to 
get out of the mountains and across the 
desert. 

The scouts returned, but Hastings 1 in' 
structions proved inadequate and the 
troubles of the party continued. On 
one occasion the caravan spent two 
weeks in attempting to get through a 
canyon, only to discover that the route 
was impassable. Making a fresh start, 
their trail led through Emigration Can' 
yon and into Salt Lake Valley. 

On June 16, 1846, while crossing Ne- 
braska, Mrs. George Donner had writ' 
ten: “Our journey so far has been pleas' 
ant. Indeed if I do not experience some' 
thing far worse than I yet have done, I 
shall say the trouble is all in getting 

W. T. Grant & Co. 

• 

241 South Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Donner'Reed party 
began its tragic trek 
over the Salt Desert. 
After two and a half 
days of steady trav' 
eling without water, 
Reed volunteered to 
ride in search of a 
spring, but he failed 
to find any trace of 
water until he reached Pilot Peak, 
30 miles ahead. Returning, he met the 
first of his party still 20 miles out. The 
oxen, having expended their last strength 
in trying to draw the heavy wagons 
through the bottomless mud, were fall' 
ing one by one and being left on the 
desert. Wearied by five days and nights 
without sleep, Reed found his wagon 
mired with several others. Carrying his 
small children, he and his wife began the 
long walk across the desolate wasteland. 

In the meantime Jacob Donner sue' 
ceeded in reaching Pilot Peak, and after 
watering his oxen, started back for the 
Reed family. He found them resigned to 
a horrible death on the desert. 

Several wagons were abandoned and 
many cattle died, but the entire com' 
pany survived the crossing. The delay, 
however, brought them to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains too late to cross the 
summit before winter, and the party 
became snowbound a hundred miles from 
Sutter s Fort. Many perished of star' 
vation and exposure, but others managed 
to survive by cooking and eating their 
boots, harnesses, and sometimes, even the 
dead members of their party. Of the 
eighty-one emigrants who began the jour' 
ney, only forty'five reached California. 

Mute evidence of the tragic expedition 
of the Donner'Reed party is indelibly 


Watch Stopped? 

Take it to 
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25 WEST SOUTH TEMPLE 
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preserved in the surface of the desert. 
Wagon tracks, made nearly a hundred 
years ago, are still visible where the salt 
crust , was too thin to withstand the 
weight of the heavy wagons. The entire 
route of the Hastings Cutoff has been 
followed in recent years and many ar' 
tides that were left scattered along the 
trail have been gathered. A few of these 
relics are on display at the Grantsville 
High School, and a larger collection is on 
exhibit at the Fort Sutter Historical Mu' 
seum in Sacramento, and some at the 
University of Utah. 

The tragic experience of the Donner' 
Reed party discouraged any further at' 
temps to cross the desert until the fall 
of 1849, when Captain Howard Stans' 
bury was sent by the Government to 
survey the country around Great Salt 
Lake for new roads. Circling the north' 
ern end of the lake, he followed the 
Bartleson route across the desert to Pilot 
Peak. In his report he wrote: “Our 
course lay over a flat of damp clay and 
salt mud, in many places soft and deep, 
which made the traveling slow and la' 
borious. All traces of vegetation had 
vanished. The animals were so tired and 
weak that the whole party was on foot, 
driving-our herd before us." 

Reaching Pilot Peak, Stansburys par' 
ty rested a few days and then began a 
second desert crossing, this time east' 
ward over the Hastings Cutoff to the 
southern end of the lake. On this trip 
the men saw many evidences of the 
Donner'Reed party’s disastrous journey. 
Several wagons, a cart, skeletons of oxen, 
and discarded personal property marked 
the trail. Arriving at Salt Lake City, 
Stansbury completed the first circuit trip 
around Great Salt Lake and the Salt 
Desert. 

During the Gold Rush of 1850, the 
dangerous desert route was again used 
by overanxious westbound travelers. 
Wagons and oxen were again abandoned 
along the trail. One emigrant, arriving 
at Pilot Peak, wrote in his diary: “We 
must leave the last wagon. The only 
resort we have now is to make pack 
saddles and pack our provisions on our 
remaining cattle, as many others have 

Continued on page 18 
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Personalized Expert Service 
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Camp 

63 


CELEBRATES 


Of the many sturdy 
pioneers who settled 
Lewiston, in Cache 
County, Utah, 67 years 
ago, Captain Peter Van 
Orden is the sole sur' 
vivor of the original 
settlers of this far nor' 
them town. 

Seventy'One years 
ago Mormon pioneers 
established a settlement 
at Lewiston. The Sew 
enty'first Anniversary 
of this settlement was 
recently, celebrated. 

Camp 63, Sons of Utah Pioneers, the civic organisation of 
Lewiston, took the initiative in the celebration and planted 
a blue spruce and dedicated it to the sturdy pioneers who 
founded the settlement. 
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SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS CELEBRATION 
ENCAMPMENT AT PROVO, UTAH 

AUGUST 7, 1938 
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SPECIAL LOW EXCURSION FARES 
on Clean, Comfortable, Convenient Trains. 

Avoid congestion and parking difficulties in 
addition to traffic hazards. 
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had to do. Emigrants arriving here all 
the time from the desert, almost farm 
ished for water; they say men, women, 
and children are dying with thirst and 
fatigue. All start in ignorance of the 
distance across, and many take but little 
water and they must perish.” 1 

After 1850 the Cutoff fell into disuse. 

In 1854, Capt. E, G. Beckwith was 
sent to Utah to make a survey for a rail- 
road to the Pacific. Beckwith planned 
his desert crossing more carefully than 
his predecessors. Laying his course a 
little south of the old Cutoff, he found 
water at convenient intervals and made 
the trip without mishap. Building of 
the railroad through this section how- 
ever was postponed, but the route was 
used for many years by wagon freighters. 

One fault of the Beckwith road was 
the steep grade over the Cedar Mourn 
tains, and in 1859, Capt. J. H. Simpson, 
another Government surveyor, came to 
Utah to find a better route. His course 
led south through Tooele Valley and 
then west, crossing the desert farther 
south than previous roads. Over this 
route ran the Pony Express, the trans- 
continental stages, and the first telegraph 
line. At Fish Springs and Callao are 
the ruins of the old stone relay stations. 

Although the first survey for a rail' 
road was made in 1854, fifteen years 
passed before the railroad reached Utah. 
Encouraged by a Congressional Bill 
signed by President Abraham Lincoln in 
July 1862, the Union Pacific began con¬ 
struction of a line extending westward 
from Omaha, and the Central Pacific be¬ 
gan laying track eastward from Sacra¬ 
mento. To avoid the Salt Desert, the 
Central Pacific veered northward, and on 
May 10, 1869, the two lines met at 
Promontory, north of Great Salt Lake, 
and completed the first transcontinental 
railroad across the United States. 


The next attempt to plan a route over 
the desert came in 1896, when William 
Randolph Hearst, well-known newspaper 
publisher, decided, as a publicity stunt, 
to send a message by bicycle from his 
San Francisco Examiner to his New 
York Journal William D. Rishel of 
Salt Lake City was delegated to locate 
the section of the course extending from 
Truckee, California, to Kearney, Ne¬ 
braska. 

Like the pioneers before him, Rishel 
sought to shorten the distance by cutting 
over the Salt Desert. Boarding a South¬ 
ern Pacific train, he and C. A. Emise 
rode westw.ard to Lucin, Utah, 
where they unloaded their bicycles and 
started back to Salt Lake City, laying 
their trail over the desert and around the 
south end of the lake. The first few 
miles over the salt beds provided an ex¬ 
cellent course, but when the bicycles 
struck the mud flats the wheels became 
mired and the cyclists were frequently 
compelled to carry their bicycles and 
walk. After 22 hours of arduous travel 
they arrived at Grantsville, the first and 
only persons ever to cross the desert on 
bicycles. 

Having determined that the desert 
crossing was impractical, Rishel surveyed 
a course around the north end of the 
lake, and it was this route that was even¬ 
tually adopted. Six hundred cyclists, 
riding in pairs and in relays, completed 
the transcontinental trip in 13 days. 

In 1903 the Southern Pacific built the 
Lucin Cutoff across Great Salt Lake and 
the Salt Desert, an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in railroad construction. The. cut¬ 
off, completed in less than two years by 
a force of 3,000 men, is 103 miles long 
and includes forty miles of trestlework 
across the lake. Most of this trstlework 
has since been rock-filled, making a solid 
causeway for all but 12 miles of the 


crossing. 

In 1907 the Western Pacific, too, laid 
its rails across the desert, but farther 
south, following very closely the historic 
Hastings Cutoff. 

Several attempts to build an automo¬ 
bile road proved unsuccessful, but in 
1924, construction of the present high¬ 
way, U.S. 40, was completed. The high¬ 
way, based on a new principal in road 
engineering, is an oil-surfaced gravel 
grade, protected against the undermining 
action of the salt water by a mud-filled 
trench running lengthwise directly under 
the road bed. Thousands of automobiles 
now cross the Salt Desert in safety and 
comfort, completing in an hour or less 
the trip that held untold hardships for 
early trail breakers. 

★ 

CONQUERING OF A DESERT 

It's a long step from slow oxen'driven wa - 
gems to super built automobiles capable of 
speeds in excess of 311 miles per hour ; but — 
paradoxical as it seems—the Salt Desert has 
made possible this tremendous stride. Here — 
and nowhere else in the world—has an auto- 
mobile attained the almost incredible speed of 
more than jive miles per minute. 

On the western edge of the Salt Desert is 
an area of 100 square miles of level salt with 
the hardness of concrete. This is the Bonne¬ 
ville Speedway, the fastest automobile course 
in the world. 

The outstanding qualities of this speedway 
was first indicated in 1914, when Teddy Tetz- 
leff, nationally famous race driver, brought his 
Blitzen Benz to the salt flats and set an un¬ 
official world record of 141 miles per hour for 
a measured mile. 

In 1925, Utah's own Ab Jen\ins drove for 
24 hours, without relief, and bro\e almost ev¬ 
ery world speed record by traveling 2710 
miles at an average speed of 112 miles per 
hour. During the following years this record 
was broken several times, but in 193 7, Jen¬ 
kins, with the assistance of two relief drivers, 
drove his Mormon Meteor in a continuous 48- 
hour run during which he regained almost 
every world record and established mar\s of 
157 miles per hour for 24 hours, and 148 
miles per hour for 48 hours. 

Continued on page 36 


Established in 1877 by Governor 
John C. Cutler, Pioneer of 1862 


and carried on in succeeding years by Heber 
S, and Herbert E. Cutler . . . and now- by 
Alfred T. and Harold G. Cutler . . . Cutler’s 
has literally clothed the American g entleman! 
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Begins 
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The Old Emigrant Trail Still Visible Across Skull Valley 

(Cut Courtesy of Charles Kelly) 
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University of Utah 


1. In an old military tent their first school was held. 

2. A University in the wilderness. University of Utah. John Pack home, 1850. 

3. The Council House. Home of the University of Utah, 1851 and 1867 to 1876. 

4. Union Academy. Home of the University, 1876 to 1884, First North and Second West. 

5. Brick structure, which stood where the West High School now stands. Home of the 
University, .1884 to 1900. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE 
SPIRIT OF LEARNING 

By Dr. Lester A. Hubbard 


T HE driving force which carried the 
pioneers westward, which impelled 
them to battle with the redskin ma- 
rauders, struggle with the elements, and 
till an arid soil in order to secure a new 
environment, played an important part 
in the establishment of the educational 
system in Utah. This force, supple¬ 
mented with strong traditions for edu¬ 
cation and strong desires for independent 
development, manifested itself in the 
persistent efforts of the early Utah colon¬ 
isers to acquire intellectual growth wher¬ 
ever and whenever possible. 

While crossing the plains, Brigham 
Young advised the pioneers to maintain 
“the spirit of learning 1 ' and enlighten 
their minds; he said they should “im¬ 
prove every opportunity of securing at 
least one copy of every valuable treatise 
on education—every book, map, chart, 
or diagram that may contain interesting, 
useful and attractive matter, to gain the 
attention of children, and cause them to 
love to learn to read. 11 

Evidence is plentiful that the Mormon 
pioneers fully realised that their chil¬ 
dren must receive educational training. 
In October, 1847, only three months, af¬ 
ter the main body of colonists arrived in 


Utah, Mary Jane Dilworth, a woman of 
Pennsylvania Quaker descent, opened 
the first school. In ah old military tent, 
it was, resembling considerably an Indian 
wigwam. In this tent, says Professor 
Levi Edgar Young, “Rough logs were 
used for seats, and the teacher’s desk was 
an old camp stool, which had been 
brought across the plains by ox-teams. 11 
Books and paper, of course, were lim¬ 
ited, but, with a number of copies of 
Lindley Murray Reader , Noah Webster 
Spelling Boo\ t books of arithmetic, and 
the Bible, thirty pupils pursued their 
studies in the little settlement more than 
1,000 miles from the borders of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

That the pioneers were determined to 
have schools for their children is further 
evinced by the rapidity with which 
school buildings sprang up. In many 
instances the school house was the first 
building constructed. Examining the his¬ 
tory of thirty-eight settlements in Utah, 
Professor Young discovered that, “with¬ 
out exception, a schoolhouse was opened 
during the first season of their history.” 
The settlers hauled the rock for the foun¬ 
dation, made adobes for the walls, and 
sawed the lumber. Through cooperative 


labor they erected their buildings. 

The quality of teaching was gradually 
improved. In an item from the Deseret 
News , September 30, 1852, the following 
account was published: “Many if not all 
the wards and settlements of our terri¬ 
tory, have built commodious • and com¬ 
fortable schoolhouses, and teachers are 
presenting themselves for examinations 
with a view to employment.” These 
teachers are urged to grasp every op¬ 
portunity to learn: “We also wish our 
teachers to improve their leisure time, as 
much as possible, in what is technically 
called 'posting up 1 in their profession, 
and not be afraid of asking questions for 
information, for fear they should think 
they do not know everything, for we 
know they do not. 

“We have no objection to a teacher s 
using a reasonable portion of his leisure 
time (if he is 'posted up 1 ) at a party, or 
a dance, or other innocent amusement 
and enjoyment, but we feel. that he 
should retire at, or before 10 o’clock, 
p. m., that he may not impair his abilities 
for the duties the following day; and we 
hope his friends and ours, will permit his 
retiring in this manner, without tempting 
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him by their importunities, or injuring 
his feelings by improper remarks.” 

The strong determination to provide 
educational opportunities was not con¬ 
fined to elementary education. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1850, less than three years after 
the pioneers arrived, the provisional gov¬ 
ernment of the State of Deseret provided 
for the establishment of the University 
of Deseret. The charter for the school 
vested “all authority with, respect to 
property and government” in a chancel¬ 
lor and a board of twelve regents. When 
the bill was signed by the governor, the 
legislature appointed as chancellor, Or¬ 
son Spencer, and as regents, Daniel 
Spencer, Orson Pratt, John M. Bern- 
hisel, Samuel W. Richards, W. W. 
Phelps, Albert Carrington, William 
Appleby, Daniel Wells, Robert L. 
Campbell, Hosea Stout, Elias Smith, and 
Zerubabbel Snow. 

Whether these men at the head of th- 
first university west of the Missouri 
river visualized the beautiful Utah cam¬ 
pus of today with many buildings, large 
library, and veritable army of students, 
it would be hazardous to say. That they 
had vision of a greater university is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that in 1851 Dr. John 
M. Bernhisel went to New York and se¬ 
cured a “wonderful collection” of books 
of the great masters and magazines, to 
which others were added from time to 
time. It is also shown in a cir¬ 
cular letter written by the 
chancellor, appealing to all 
Mormon missionaries: “We 
should despair of any assist¬ 
ance whatever, if we were 
not assured our young insti¬ 
tution has greater claims 
than any other. . . This insti¬ 
tution is needed to meet the 
wants of thousands who an¬ 
nually emigrate to this great 
basin. . . Here instruction 
will be brought to the level 
of the labouring classes of 
every grade, of every religi¬ 
ous faith, of every political 
and social creed, and every 
living language.” 

The first term of the Uni¬ 
versity of Deseret, or “Par¬ 
ent Schcool,” under the di¬ 
rection of Professor Orson 
Spencer, was held in the 
John Pack home, located on 
the comer of West Temple 
and First South streets. The 


board of regents, according to the Des¬ 
ert News, November 16, “employed Dr. 
Cyrus W. Collins, M.A., who will teach 
all branches taught in high school.” The 
tuition for the quarter was $8.00, half 
to be paid in advance. If the student 
did not have money he could pay his 
tuition in wheat, potatoes, flour, lumber, 
and building rock. 

The second term of the Parent School 
opened in the old Council House, lo¬ 
cated on South Temple and Main streets, 
where the Deseret News Building now 
stands. For this term forty students of 
both sexes enrolled, the plan earlier pro¬ 
posed to have a separate department “for 
young women only” having been aban¬ 
doned. 

A glimpse into the social life of the 
school is provided by an excerpt from 
one of the old records: “Chancellor 
Spencer and Regent Phelps met. the 
young women from the University and 
escorted them singing by way from the 
Council House to Mrs. Packs assembly 
room, where they met the male members 
of the school for recreation of the even¬ 
ing. Poetry written for the young la¬ 
dies by Phelps was read. Phelps made 
a short address, and then the chancellor 
made an address. This was followed by 
the first University dance.” 

Because of the “immature condition of 


its finances, as well as the limited patron¬ 
age” which the University of Deseret re¬ 
ceived, instruction was discontinued in 
1851 and the University had but a nomi¬ 
nal existence until 1867, when it was re¬ 
opened as a commercial school under the 
direction of D. O. Calder. Then two 
years later Dr. John R. Park was chosen 
to guide the destinies of the institution. 

Actuated by the ideal to establish a 
great university, Dr. Park selected schol¬ 
ars for his teaching staff and enlarged 
the curriculum to include scientific, class¬ 
ical, and normal departments. 

On October 11, 1869, a model school, 
attended by thirty-seven pupils, was op¬ 
ened. On November 5 the first Univer¬ 
sity manuscript was read before the stu¬ 
dents. Four days later the first lyceum 
of the University was organized. On 
January 10, 1870, the University held a 
celebration because of the completion of 
the Utah Central Railroad: “At night 
took part in the great illumination in 
honor of the event, by lighting up the 
University building on the north and 
east sides.” Students dressed for the oc¬ 
casion and paraded the streets. April 
14, the school paper, “The College Lan¬ 
tern” for May was printed; the first 
number. Construction of a gymnasium, 
securing equipment for experimental 
work, employing new instructors for 
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Dr. John R. Park was chosen 
President, 1869 


courses, all reflect the activities of the 
school under the direction of Dr. Park, 
a great educational leader filled with the 
spirit of the pioneer. 

In f871 Dr. Park left for an extended 
trip to Europe. One year later he re- 
turned with a collection of books, maps, 
pamphlets, and new ideas. A scientific 
man himself and a great and inspiring 
teacher, he communicated his ideas to 
both students and teachers and inspired 
them to enjoy learning for its own sake. 

When Dr. Park resigned in 1892, the 
University of Deseret had developed into 
an institution established on a strong 
foundation, a school filled with the spirit 
of progress and stability of purpose. 

As successor to Dr. Park, Dr. Joseph 
T. Kingsbury was employed as acting 
president for two years. After Dr. John 
Talmages administration, 1894-1897, 
Dr. Kingsbury was elected president and 
continued as head of the school until 
1916. 

In 1892 the University of Deseret was 
renamed, the University of Utah. Soon 
after Dr. Kingsbury became president he 
recommended that the school be moved 
to its present site, which had been se¬ 
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lected by Brigham Young and three 
members of the first board of Regents. 
Through the efforts of Senator Joseph 
L. Rawlins a sixty acre site where the 
University now stands was secured from 
Congress. ' Then in 1899, after an ap¬ 
propriation of $200,000 had been made 
by the state legislature, the Physical Sci¬ 
ence, Liberal Arts, and Industrial Educa¬ 
tion buildings were begun, and the fol¬ 
lowing year the state university was 
moved to its present location. 

Expansion and growth of the early 
period continued with renewed force. 
Facilities for training were enlarged, and 
a portion of the campus was planted in 
lawn and trees. Requirements for ad¬ 
mission were increased to four years of 
high school work. The School of Edu¬ 
cation, School of Mines and Engineering, 
School of Law, School of Medicine, Ex¬ 
tension work, and courses in commerce 
and finance were added. A comparison 
of the enrollment of 566 resident stu¬ 
dents in 1897 and 1817 students in 1916 
suggests the development of the school 
during Dr. Kingsbury’s administration. 

Since 1916 the University of Utah has 
continued to forge ahead, impelled by 
the desire to implant ideals of the earlier 
leaders, improve scholastic standards, de¬ 
velop leadership, and safeguard the 
health of the students. Dr. John A. 
Widtsoe served as president till 1920, 
during whose administration the Park 
building was constructed, the enrollment 
increased, and the faculty enlarged. 

Under President George Thomas the 
University has come into its own. Kings¬ 
bury Hall, The Union Building, the Li¬ 
brary, Engineering and Mines buildings, 
a dormitory for girls, and laboratory fa¬ 
cilities are among the developments of 
the physical plant. Beautiful lawns, 
shrubs, and trees have been added each 
year, making the campus one of the most 
attractive in the country. The establish¬ 
ment of the Lower Division and the 
School of Social Work represent the 
most recent expansions in departments. 

Here is a school with opportunities for 
growth, high standards of scholarship—a 
greater university of more than 4,000 
resident students, in addition to thous¬ 
ands enrolled in extension and corre¬ 
spondence courses and the summer, ses¬ 
sion. One of the outstanding national 
scholarship societies, Phi Kappa Phi, was 
installed on the campus years ago. Re¬ 
cently Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, 
two which are most prominent in arts 



President George Thomas 

and science respectively, have established 
here, providing opportunities and in¬ 
spiration for scholarship of excellent 
quality. 

It is difficult to visualise fully the 
growth of the state university since 1850 
in its numerous ramifications, because the 
changes have been numerous and the 
progress has been extensive. But if we 
contrast the old with the new, the first 
small building of the University of Des¬ 
eret with the beautiful Utah campus, in¬ 
cluding excellent buildings and many fa¬ 
cilities for intellectual training; if we 
contrast two or three instructors with a 
faculty of over two hundred, or r forty 
students with more than forty-one hun¬ 
dred, we can partly understand how vital 
and enduring was the impelling urge for 
progress of the early pioneers, how high 
the ideals and far-reaching the vision of 
these early educators and their successors 
who have imparted to thousands of stu¬ 
dents a sense for progress and a will to 
achieve. The University of Utah be¬ 
longs to the Association of American 
Universities, and its various schools are 
on the accredited lists. Because of its 
growth and achievements from pioneer 
days to the present time, it now has an 
enviable rank among the leading univer¬ 
sities of America. 
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UNION PACIFIC 

Continued from page 9 

These revolutionary changes were born 
in the darkest years of the depression. 
Their stimulating effect on the Union 
Paciiic and the entire railroad industry 
was and is one of the most interesting 
factors in general business recovery. 

There is no indication that this pace¬ 
making has run its course. The first 
Union Pacific streamliner was of only 
three cars. The second was built with 
six. cars and later a seventh was added. 
The next two streamliners were of eleven 
cars each and then came two more of 
twelve cars. Late in December, 1937, 
and early in January, 1938, two tre¬ 
mendous new achievements, quarter-mile 
long streamliners of 17 cars each, went 
into service. Three full cars are required 
to house the six main motors of these 
trains. The locomotives alone, which are 
of 5400 horsepower, are nearly a foot 
longer than the entire first streamline 
train. These trains have cars with “bed¬ 
rooms" and compartments the like of 
which has never been seen before. And, 
no doubt, the designers of these “trains 
of tomorrow" already have in mind other 
ideas for new trains of which we haven’t 
even heard. 

The Challenger, as an experiment, was 
so successful on the Chicago to Los 
Angeles run that new equipment built 
of light weight alloys was ordered and 
a daily Challenger train was put on 
from Chicago to San Francisco on Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1937, in order to take care 
of the demand for this kind of service. 

The Union Pacific in cooperation with 
the General Electric Company is experi¬ 
menting with a steam-turbine locomotive 
which, will differ from anything else ever 
used, and which may again revolutionise 
railway power, and also is using stream¬ 
lined, high-speed steam locomotives. 

No matter how romantic was the his¬ 
tory of yesterday’s railroads and no mat¬ 
ter how brilliant their record today, to¬ 
morrow is sure to bring a new dawn of 
greater things as the throttle is kept open 
and the track kept clear for progress! 
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PIONEER WOMEN 

Continued from page 12 

At the age of nineteen, she married 
Milford Bard Shipp, and at the age of 
28 she had determined to study medi¬ 
cine. Her grandfather Hawley had par¬ 
tially completed a course in medicine be¬ 
fore crossing the plains. And for years 
after arriving in Utah he received calls 
from all over the countryside (to which 
he responded in true pioneer spirit, with¬ 
out charge) to set broken bones and 
render medical aid. Grandmother, too, 
was called upon incessantly to assist 
mothers at their time of confinement and 
this condition had direct bearing on the 
formation of her own amibition to be of 
greater service to humanity and the com¬ 
munity. 

Her ultimate success in the care of 
5,000 maternity cases over a period of 
sixty years, when many times, under the 
most primitive and even unsanitary con¬ 
ditions, she often found it necessary to 
launder and sterilise material for dress¬ 
ings, would indicate the fulfillment of 
;his promise.. 

She has never refused to go on a call 
and has never rendered a bill for her 
service nor denied membership in her 
classes to anyone wishing instruction. 

Her own splendid health, courage and 
ambition to provide educational advan¬ 
tages for her children were dominant 
factors combining to carry her through 
the ordeal of leaving her three children 
in the care of relatives while she at¬ 
tended college to obtain her medical 
training. 

She entered the Womans Medical 
College in Philadelphia in 1875, 

She was graduated with honors in 
1878. 

She established classes in nursing and 
obstetrics, teaching for a number of 
years, and continuing until she was 85 
years of age. 

Her students numbered an estimated 
500, most of whom passed state medical 
examinations, some of them going into 
outlying districts as licensed obstetri¬ 
cians. 

Practical training was added to theo¬ 
retical, students being taken with her 
for experience on maternity cases when¬ 
ever convenient. 

I have never known grandmother to 
be without a pencil and pad of writing 
paper in her little black bag so that time 
spent waiting, or riding on street cars 
or trains could be utilized in writing) 
letters or bits of poetry. 


Many of the poems in her book “Life 
Lines" were written in this manner. 

The following dedication of the book 
typifies the incentive which has governed 
her life, the glorification of Motherhood. 

“To my beloved children who through 
all their lives have been the strongest 
incentive to my best thought and en¬ 
deavor: my purest, tenderest, truest joy, 
my highest inspiration, my life-line link¬ 
ing with Eternity, these heart-throbs are 
lovingly dedicated by their mother." 

The virtues of birth control have never 
existed in her idealogy, a large family 
being her conception of the perfect ful¬ 
fillment of womans mission on 'earth. 

On one occasion when I accompanied 
her on a call, the only child of a family 
she visited, was proudly displaying four 
canary birds, two guinea pigs and a little 
curly‘white dog, and asked, “Don’t you 
think my pets are nice, Dr. Shipp?" She 
replied, “Yes, indeed, but wouldn't it be 
delightful if they were all children?" 

She was a charter member of the Wo¬ 
mens Press Club and past delegate of 
the National Council of Women at 
Washington, D. C., and was for many 
years a member of the General Board of 
the Relief Society. In 1936 she was 
made an honorary member of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Medical Sorority and pre¬ 
sented with a medal by her Alma Mater 
for distinguished service. 

In February, 1938, she .was named to 
Utah’s “Hall of Fame" by the Salt Lake 
Council of Women. 

To those who know her well, Grand¬ 
mother is a living personification of the 
theory that the duties and obligations of 
a successful wife and mother need not be 
considered insurmountable obstacles in 
the path of ambition and the fulfillment 
and completion of a long and useful pro¬ 
fessional career. 
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Following the 

TRAIL 

of the 

Mormon 
Battalion 


★ By HAROLD JENSON 

Historian Sons of Utah Pioneers 


writing, like monm 
ments of stone if prop' 
erly recorded and pre' 
served lives.on forever. 

Here in brief is his 
story as told to this 
writer from his fathers 
day by day diary: “I 
Andrew Jenson, Assistant L. D, $, Church Historian left Salt Lake City, 

June 3, 1938, traveling 


A NDREW JENSON, assistant histor' 
ian of the L. D. S. Church, although 
87 years of age, has just completed what 
he terms his “lifes ambition'S-his desire 
to reach the million mile mark in travel 
and to follow in the footsteps of the 
Mormon Battalion. Although this later 
trip meant over 2,000 miles of rough trav' 
eling over roads that were none too good, 
he decided to make the trip to complete 
his historical record. 

He had crossed the plains in 1866 as 
an emigrant; later again on horseback, 
then by train, and in automobile and in 
airplane, but had not followed the trail 
of the Mormon Battalion. For many 
years, however, he wanted to trace the 
march of the famous Mormon Battalion, 
who are credited with making the longest 
march of any infantry in history—2,000 
miles. No story in detail has been told 
of his last trip, so perhaps this writer 
will be pardoned for referring with just 
pride to a father who leaves as a herb 
tage a record that will never die, for 


by Union Pacific train to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, where I spent two days looking up 
historical data and points connected with 
the exodus of the Saints from Nauvoo 
and the circumstances leading to the 
mustering in to the United States Army 
service of 500 volunteers who composed 
the Mormon Battalion. 

“I succeeded with the help of others to 
locate the exact spot where the Bat' 
talion was recruited. This took place on 
Mosquito Creek. I then started out on 
the long trail, following a highway that 
nearly paralleled the route taken by the 
Battalion, through the southwest part of 
Iowa and the northwest part of Missouri, 
crossing the Missouri river near Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where, they re' 
ceived their arms and other necessary 
accoutrements needed for the long over' 
land trip. A number of photographs were 
taken of remnants of the original Ft. 
Leavenworth. Among others a part of 
the old wall which had been built as a 
protection against the Indians. 

“From Ft. Leavenworth I followed the 
trail as near as possible in a southwester' 


ly direction, crossing the Kaw river 
(Kansas river) near Eudora. The Bat' 
talion broke a new road as far as Burlin' 
game, Kansas, from which point the 
Santa Fe trail, established a long time be' 
fore, was followed to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

“In passing through Topeka, Kansas, 
I was introduced to Governor Huxley, 
who had arranged with the Historical So' 
ciety of Kansas to send an escort with me 
through the state. At Council Grove, 
Kansas, we spent some time posting our' 
selves in regard to the death of Captain 
James Allen, who had been placed in 
charge of the Battalion, but who be' 
came ill and died in Ft. Leavenworth. 
His untimely death caused the unpleas' 
ant experience of having a new com' 
mander, who was not a member of the 
Battalion, instead of Jefferson Hunt who 
had been chosen by the company as cap' 
tain of Company A of the Battalion.. 
The new commander was tyrannical in 
nature and enforced rules harshly. The 
excessive marches caused a number of the 
members to show signs of physical weak' 
ness, in consequence of which many were 
sent back from the Rio Grande Del 
Norte to winter at Pueblo on the Ar' 
kansas River (now in Colorado) where 
they wintered in 1846T847, and'in the 
spring of the later year they followed the 
pioneers under President Brigham Young 
to Salt Lake Valley, arriving there a few 
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PIONEER KNITTING WORKS OF THE WEST 
Salt Lake City 

The SALT LAKE KNITTING WORKS, located at 
244 West 2nd North, is the “Pioneer” knitting company 
of the Intermountain West. 

Knitting machinery was imported from England to Salt 
Lake City by William Jennings in 1857, shipped across the 
plains in ox carts. A few years after, his interests were 
sold to Francis Luke, who on moving to Portland, Oregon, 
sold out to the Sherlock Hosiery Company, and in 1902 
Mr. Sherlock transferred both machinery and merchandise 
to the Salt Lake Knitting Works. 

This pioneer institution has been under the direction of 
men whose first consideration is to efficiently serve the 
public, always keeping the best interests of the community 
at heart. As a result of this policy, the Salt Lake Knitting 
Works is today the outstanding manufacturer of knitted 
wear of the Intermountain West, including sportwear, 
dresses, sweaters, and underwear. 

The unusual steady growth and progress of this institu- 
tion is due largely to the loyalty and support of their 
many customers and friends, including their dealers and 
the “Sons and Daughters of Utah Pioneers” as well as to 
the wonderful loyalty and support of their many com¬ 
petent and trusted employees, some of whom have been 
consistently in their employ for over thirty years. To 
these friends, customers, and employees, and to the “Sons 
and Daughters of Utah Pioneers” they offer their sincere 
thanks and appreciation. 

When you buy “SALT LAKE KNITTING WORKS 
PRODUCTS” you purchase the highest quality of knitted 
merchandise obtainable. 
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days after the original company, July 
22-24, 1847. 

“At Council Grove we found a num¬ 
ber of monuments and markers, one of 
which is a monument erected on the pub¬ 
lic square with this inscription, ‘Ma¬ 
donna of the Trail, N. S. D. A. R. 
Memorial to the Pioneer Mothers of the 
Covered Wagon Days.’ 

“From Elkhart, Kansas, we crossed the 
so-called ‘Oklahoma Strip’ into New 
Mexico, following by automobile as near 
as possible the Battalion trail, which 
passed the so-called ‘Rabbit Ears,’ and 
through the mountains to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

“At this point I was introduced to 
Governor Tingley at his mansion, where 
I was received very cordially, and he 
seemed to enjoy the information given 
him about the Mormon Battalion. When 
told about my age he seemed to be as¬ 
tonished and made complimentary re¬ 
marks. I told him I attributed my lon¬ 
gevity to keeping what Latter-day Saints 
call The Word of Wisdom,’ explaining 
the same. 

“Mr. Thomas B. Catron rendered me 
great assistance in tracing on the maps 
the exact route followed by the Mormon 
Battalion, and otherwise entertained me 
during my stay at his palacial home. 

“The next day the journey was con¬ 
tinued with automobile, which the Trav¬ 
eling Bureau of New Mexico placed at 
my disposal, with a first class, congenial 
chaffeur. In this way we followed for 
about 200 miles down the Rio Grande 
Del Norte. We endeavored to find the 
exact spot where General Kearney was 
forced to leave his wagons and take to 
pack animals traveling from that point to 
California across the desert. He had 
left orders with Captain P. St.. George 
Cooke (who was appointed commander 
of the Battalion from Santa Fe to Cali¬ 
fornia) to make a wagon road to South¬ 
ern California, following a more souther¬ 
ly route than the one General Kearney 
had taken. This proved a most difficult 
task, but General Cooke, a stern but able 
commander, insisted that the wagon road 
should be made, and thus the Mormon 
Battalion brought the first wagons over 
the backbone of America near the boun¬ 
dary line between Arizona and New 
Mexico. This paved the way for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to be built 
throught that part of the country at a 
later day. 


“From Lordsburg, through a part of 
Arizona, I was accompanied by Presi¬ 
dent Jesse A. Udall, a great grandson of 
Captain Jefferson Hunt of the Mormon 
Battalion, and James M. Smith, a son of 
the pioneer scout who was Lot Smith, 
also a member, of the Battalion. It was 
quite unique to think that two men of 
about the same age could belong to dif¬ 
ferent generations, one being a son and 
.the other a great grandson of Battalion 
Boys. 

“At Douglas we made a short trip into 
Old Mexico, crossing the boundary line 
through which the Mormon Battalion 
traveled for several days until they 
reached the San Pedro river where they 
again entered into what is now Arizona. 
In following the trail as near as possible 
by automobile we were obliged to leave 
the general highway and take difficult 
roads until St. David was reached. We 
were able to locate the place where the 
Battalion Boys had their adventures with 
‘Wild Bulls. 1 This event known in Bat¬ 
talion history as The Bull Fight of San 
Pedro,’ consisting of a large number of 
wild cattle that attacked with a madness 
when they were interrupted by the sol¬ 
diers who had to put forth their best 
efforts to defend themselves against an¬ 
nihilation by these wild cattle. 

“From St. David, a Mormon settle¬ 
ment established many years ago on the 
San Pedro, and which at one time was 
the headquarters of the St. Joseph Stake 
of Zion, we traveled 60 miles to the 
quaint old city of Tuscon, where the 
Battalion nearly came to collision with 
the Mexican soldiers, but the Mexicans 
fled together with a majority of the in¬ 
habitants, fearing for their lives. When 
they learned the true character of the 
Battalion boys, who obeyed strict orders 
not to molest the non-combating citizens, 
the people returned and started trading 
with the soldiers who were in need of 
food and provisions. Since that time 
Tuscon has grown in sue until today it 
has about 40,000 inhabitants. It is lo¬ 
cated in a tract of country where there 
is no perpetual running water, but plen¬ 
ty of wells from which water is pumped 
upon the thirsty land, thus making Tu¬ 
scon even today a veritable ‘Oasis in the 
Desert.’ 

“Near the boundary line between Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico we turned aside 
to a spot on the San Bernardino creek 
where a monument was built of rocks 
laid in cement in 1937 by Boy Scouts of 



Harold Jenson 

Historian, Sons of Utah Pioneers 


Douglas with the following inscription 
on a bronze plaque: The Mormon Bat¬ 
talion passed here in 1846.’ This monu¬ 
ment stands 18Vi miles east of Douglas 
on the San Bernardino creek. 

“Here is seen the so-called ‘Nigger 
Head,’ just across the border. It is the 
landmark where the Battalion dug a 
well as they passed through. Among the 
curiosities which we witnessed in Tu¬ 
scon were two sand creations built by a 
man who signs himself ‘Feli Lucifer,’ 
and which is embedded in the dry bed 
of Santa Crus river. One of these sand 
creations represents Christ crucified be¬ 
tween the two thieves and the other a 
faithful reproduction of the Last Sup¬ 
per. Should a flood ever come, these 
masterpieces would be obliterated. 

“About 40 miles from Tuscon we 
passed a monument built by the Lesser 
Priesthood of the Mesa Third Ward, 
Maricopa Stake, in honor of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion, with the following in¬ 
scription: ‘No. 71. Erected May 15, 
1937, Mormon Battalion Trail.. The 
Mormon Battalion of the U. S. Army 
camped here enroute to California De¬ 
cember 17, 1846, during the war with 
Mexico on the longest infantry march on 
record. They were the first to unfurl 
the flag of the United States in Tuscon.’ 
The monument is surmounted by three 
guns which are supposed to have be¬ 
longed to members of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion. The marker also had the names 
of three Battalion boys with the names 
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Cowboy in Pioneer Days 


of those who superintended the erection 
of the monument. 

“Traveling from Tuscon to Yuma, a 
distance of some 300 miles, we followed 
the trail as near as possible down the 
Gila river in an automobile. 
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THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man f going a lone highway. 

Came at the evening, cold and gray 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim. 

The sullen stream had no fear for him ; 

But he turned when safe on the other side. 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You dre wasting your strength with building 
here ; 

Your journey will end with the ending day. 
You never again will pass this way. 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide ; 
Why build you this bridge at even'tide?” 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followest after me, today, a youth 
Whose feet must pass this way, forsooth 
This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair'haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
GOOD FRIEND, I AM BUILDING THIS 
BRIDGE FOR HIM” 

wjwuwwwyyy 
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“We traveled through the deserts of 
California to Warrens Ranch on the 
top of the mountains. It is not a desert 
now, because many years ago there was 
an overflow from the Colorado river 
into what is now known as Imperial Val- 
ley, California, the floor of which in 
places is 250 feet below sea level. Irri¬ 
gation being thus introduced a number 
of flourishing cities and towns have 
sprung up around that valley. The low- 
est part of which is covered by the 
so-called Salten inland sea. 

“When the Battalion reached War¬ 
ner’s ranch they were in a starving con¬ 
dition having subsisted on fresh meat 
with scarcely any vegetables. With the 
arrival at the ranch their wants were re¬ 
lieved and from then on they had plenty 
to eat although meal (flour) was still 
scarce but fat cattle were easily obtained 
and slaughtered. It is stated that in 
many cases one man would consume ten 
pounds of fresh meat in a day. 

“Descending from Warner’s ranch the 
Battalion reached the-mission San Luis 
Rey where the Battalion boys had their 
first glimpse of the Pacific Ocean and 
continued their march down the coast to 
San Diego where they arrived on Janu¬ 
ary 29, 1947. They made their camp 
immediately below the mission of San 
Diego, about four miles up the valley, 
from the village of San Diego and the 
ocean. The Battalion did military du¬ 
ties not only in Safi Diego and San Luis 
Rey, but in Los Angeles until July 16, 
1847, when the Battalion was honorably 
discharged, just one year after their en¬ 
listment in Council Bluffs, after having 
marched 2,000 miles—the longest mili¬ 
tary march in history. 

“When the Battalion left Council 
Bluffs they were promised by President 
Young that none of them should Tall in 
battle.' This prophesy was fulfilled. 
While a number of the members suc¬ 
cumbed under starvation and sickness, 
none were killed in battle. 

“The behavior of the Battalion as 
'Christian soldiers’ made such an im¬ 
pression upon the settlers of Southern 
California, particularly those in San 
Diego, that the American commander 
of the U. S. Army was petitioned by the 
inhabitants to have the Mormon soldiers 
continue their services in San Diego, 
where they had become popular, the in¬ 
habitants considering themselves safe and 
under a better government than the one 
they had enjoyed under Mexican sov¬ 
ereignty. 


“The original Battalion, when they 
left Council Bluffs, numbered upwards 
of 500 men and in addition to that there 
were about 25 women employed by the 
government and accompanied the Bat¬ 
talion to do the laundry. Some of these 
women had children. 

“After traveling about 400 miles to a 
place known as the Great Bend of the 
Arkansas river the journey was found 
to be too hard for women and children, 
hence, Captain Nelson Higgins with ten 
other soldiers was ordered to escort them 
up the river to Bent’s Fort, whence they 
continued the journey to Pueblo. This 
was the first division of the Battalion. 
The second division took place on the 
arrival of the Battalion at - Santa Fe, 
where Captain James Brown was placed 
in charge of the so-called Sick Detach¬ 
ment, which marched back via Bent s 
Fort to Pueblo. 

“Continuing the journey, the rest of 
the Battalion traveling down the Rio 
Grande, upwards of 200 miles, found the 
trek over the sandy desert valleys more 
strenuous than ever. This caused a third 
division when Lieut. W. W. Willis was 
ordered back with a company of men to 
Pueblo, where these three detachments, 
together with some emigrating Saints 
from Mississippi, spent the winter of 
1846-1847, and then following the Saints 
to the Great Salt Lake Valley. 

“Of the 500 or more who started from 
Iowa, only about 350 arrived in Cali¬ 
fornia, among them four: brave women, 
who passed through all the hardships 
and sufferings that the men endured. 
They were married to Mormon boys in 
the Battalion and remained with their 
husbands, 

“To this day, the gentlemanly be¬ 
havior of the Mormon Battalion boys 
to the conquered Mexicans or Califor¬ 
nians is held in honorable remembrance 
and deep affection by descendants of 
early inhabitants of Southern California. 

“Captain Cooke in speaking at the 
discharge of the soldiers referred to the 
Battalion as a body of men to which not 
a single overt act could be attached as to 
their behavior and treatment of the na¬ 
tives, be they Mexicans, Californians or 
Indians. : ! 

“After the discharge of, the Battalion 
their first thought was to return to their 
families, who were left on the Missouri 
river. Some of the wives or families of 
the soldiers had found their way to 
Great Salt Lake Valley under the able 
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assistance of Church authorities, and so 
when the Battalion commenced their re- 
turn march they did not know whether 
their families were to be found on the 
banks of the Missouri river or on shores 
of Great Salt Lake. The return march 
was made under efficient leadership in 
an organised body for about 600 miles to. 
Sutters Fort on the Sacramento river. 
Here they had an offer to hire out to 
Mr. John S. Sutton who was building a 
mill on the American river about 60 
miles from Sutter’s Fort. While thus 
employed, on the 24th of January, 1848, 
some of the Mormon Battalion boys dis- 
covered gold on the American river. The 
discovery of which practically turned the 
world upside down. Besides the boys 
who stopped to work, for Mr. Sutter a 
number crossed the mountains, but on 
their arrival on the Truckee river they 
met Captain James Brown who had win¬ 
tered with the sick detachment at Pueblo 
and who brought advice from President 
Young to the effect that inasmuch as 
provisions were scarce in the Valley that 
they had better return to California and 
wait until spring before attempting to 
cross the deserts of what is now the state 
of Nevada. This they did. 

“Finally the majority of the Battalion 
boys found their way to Great Salt Lake 
Valley, where they found their families, 
while others braved the storms of the 
Rocky Mountains and pushed onward 
in the midst of snow and cold to reach 
their wives and children on the Missouri 
river where they had left them two years 
before.” 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG University 



Brigham Young 

B RIGHAM Young University, one of 
the oldest and largest institutions of 
higher learning in the West, is often re¬ 
ferred to as the “parent church school.” 
It was founded in a pioneer back-ground 
before there was a state of Utah while 
the territory was still young. 

Utah .pioneers were more than immi¬ 
grants arriving in a desert valley in cov¬ 
ered wagons. They were men and wo¬ 
men imbued with a new philosophy of 
life which dedicated them to pioneering 
activities in many fields of human en¬ 
deavor. These people had been given 
a new slogan: “The knowledge that a 
man gains will rise with him in the resur¬ 
rection.” It goes without saying that 
men and women who had given their 
hearts to such a philosophy were dedi¬ 
cated to a program of education. 

It isn’t surprising, then, that among 
the first public buildings erected by the 
pioneers were school houses, which often 
were also their tabernacles of . worship. 
From this new conception of the purpose 
of life sprang new educational. institu¬ 
tions, including Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity. 

The great empire builder, Brigham 
Young, realising the importance of edu¬ 
cation, on October 16, 1875, endowed 
Brigham Young Academy (now Brigham 
Young University) and dedicated it to 
the education of the hand, the head, and 


^ By Dr. H. R. Merrill 

the heart of the Latter-day Saint people 
and all peoples who would care to come 
to it for instruction. It was to be a 
democratic institution maintained and di¬ 
rected by the Church, and permeated by 
the spirit of God. 

Indeed, the founder, and also its first 
president, Dr. Karl G. Maeser, were 
unanimous in saying that even the multi¬ 
plication tabes were to be taught under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Ever 
since that time Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity has been dedicated to the task of 
educating and motivating and spiritual¬ 
ising the lives of its students. 

It had a humble beginning in 1875— 
a few faculty members, and twenty-nine 
students. Today, sixty-three years after 
its birth, it has a faculty of more than 
one hundred fifty, and a. student body, 
during the regular school year, of ap¬ 
proximately 2400. It has an alumni 
membership among peoples in almost all 
parts of the earth. Many of the leaders 
in wards and stakes have been students 
of B. Y. U. From among its hundreds 
of graduates have been selected many of 
the general authorities of the Church. 

The institution still maintains the 
spirit of pioneering: it is friendly, toler¬ 
ant, dedicated to high ideals. The third 
and fourth generations' of the Covered 
Wagon Pioneers are now studying in its 
classrooms. It is attracting students from 
all over the United States, and from 
foreign countries. Wherever the church 
goes, there goes the service of B. Y. U., 
the church school, through missionaries, 
through travelers, and through scholars 
who have partaken of its spirit. It is 
the great university of a great people. 

Organised into five colleges, a gradu¬ 
ate school, a research department, and 
an extension division; it is prepared to 
offer a high-grade well-rounded educa¬ 
tion to all those who enter its doors. 
Though its sciences and its arts are 
taught by experts, religion is not neg¬ 
lected and takes its rightful place beside 
the other academic subjects. 

The slogan of the extension division is, 
“The world is our campus,” because it is 
prepared to give special work among all 
peoples. 
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Presentation of 
Documentary 

History 

The Utah State Society of the Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers was organized April 1, 1901, 
in Salt La\e City. 

The organization of the Daughters of the Utah 
Pioneers was effected to perpetuate the names 
and achievements of the men and . women who 
were the pioneers in founding this common' 
wealth; by preserving old landmarks, collecting 
relics, establishing a library of pioneer historical 
matter, securing unprintea manuscripts, photo' 
graphs, and all such data as shall aid in perfect' 
ing a record of the strong character, pure life, 
and heroic deeds of the pioneers, by seeding to 
promote and carry out the objects and purposes 
which the pioneers had in view when they sacri - 
ficed all that they possessed and turned their 
faces to the west to see\ homes in these moun' 
tains; by commemorating the advent of the pio' 
neers into the barren wastes of Utah and such 
other days and events as are important in the his' 
tory of the early days; by reviewing the lives of 
the pioneers, teaching their descendants and the 
citizens of our country the lessons of faith, cour' 
age, and patriotism, and by creating a spirit of 


Mrs. Hortense McQuarrie 
^ By Hazel B. Bradshaw 

County President of Daughters of Utah Pioneers in Washington County 


T HE dedication of the McQuarrie 
Memorial Hall on June 17, 1938, at 
St. George, Utah, culminated one of the 
most worthwhile projects ever attempted 
by the Daughters of the Utah Pioneer's 
organization. 

A local-unit was organized in St. 
George in September, 1921, by President 
Flora B. Home, to be known as the 
Washington County Company, and it 
has grown steadily through the years. 
Regular monthly meetings were held 
which were well attended by the surviv¬ 
ing pioneers themselves, as well as des- 
cendants of those Utah Pioneers who had 
passed away. Many prominent families 
contributed biographical sketches of their 
parents, as a central theme for interest' 


ing and instructive programs on condi' 
tions in early Utah. Later, camps were 
organized in several towns throughout 
Washington county until today there are 
fifteen camps actively participating in 
the program. 

Perhaps nowhere in this western sec' 
tion did the pioneers meet with greater 
hardships than they did here in Utah's 
Dixie. Although the hot, arid, rocky 
section seemed to defy their best efforts 
at colonization, they honored the call of 
President Brigham Young and battled on 
until they succeeded in conquering the 
obstacles of a hard, unyielding region. 

As daughters and grand-daughters of 
these worthy pioneer ancestors, we were 
happy to have the privilege of joining 
this great organization—The Utah State 


Society of the Daughters of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, whose aim is to preserve histories 
and relics of these founders of our State. 
At once efforts were made to bring our 
organization up to a par with the others 
throughout the State. We faced the 
handicap of having no building to house 
or display pioneer relics that were then 
abundant in our locality—Utah's Dixie. 
Time and time again, a drive was 
launched to obtain one of the historic 
buildings of our community for a relic 
hall, but each time we were unsuccessful, 
for we found that buildings cost more 
money than we were able to raise. 

Each year we heard of priceless relics 
being destroyed because their owner did 
not appreciate their value, and one by 
one our old pioneer landmarks were be¬ 
ing razed for, or turned into gas stations, 
factories, and wineries, and the relics 
they contained destroyed. 

Finally, in 1936, the Daughter's of 
Utah Pioneers officers of Washington 
county felt that this condtion had gone 
on too long, and if the relics of this re- 
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and 

Pioneer Relics 



McQuarrie Memorial Hall 


union and fellowship among the po$' 
terity of the pioneers. 

Throughout the state local camps of 
the Daughters of Utah Pioneers have re' 
ligiously devoted themselves to the tas\ 
of discovery and preservation of docu' 
mentary history of this region and cob 
lection of the relics of pioneer days. 

Scattered over the intermountain 
west are many relic halls—monuments 
of pioneer days into which devoted 
daughters of these sturdy settlers have 
gathered, in interesting display, every 
sort of relic they could find which was 
attached in any way to pioneer life on 
the western frontier. 

It is entirely fitting from time to time 
that the wor\ of the Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers in preserving history and relics 
of the early settlers be studied and they 
encouraged to carry on as they may 
deem best the good wor\ they began 
many years ago. Some of their accom' 
plishments are given in this article. 


gion were to be preserved at all there 
must be found a place in which we 
could care for them. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Pace, who was 
County Custodian of Relics, was given 
the responsibility of finding a relic hall 
in which to display these priceless treas- 
ures of the past. She met with the same 
answers that the past officers had re¬ 
ceived, but undaunted she determined to 
keep on until she succeeded in securing a 
suitable relic hall. Dozens of contacts 
were made only to meet with failure, but 
Mrs. Pace had set her aim high, and was 
willing to work to attain it. Late in the 
winter of 1936, in a friendly letter to 
Mrs. Hortense McQuarrie Odium, of 
New York City, she told of the loss of 
pioneer relics and her efforts to. obtain 
this much needed building in which to 
preserve them. Mrs. Odium, who with 
her mother, was spending her vacation in 
Florida, answered at once,. stating that 
she would be happy to help us erect a 
pioneer relic hall in St. George as a gift 
to the city of her birth. 
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Overjoyed at such a wonderful offer 
coming after months of discouragement, 
Mrs. Pace, in hopeful sincerity, started 
in an interesting correspondence. with 
Mrs. Odium in New York City which 
finally resulted in the gift by Mrs. Hor- 
tense McQuarrie Odium, a daughter of 
one of Utah’s valiant pioneers, of a sev¬ 
enteen thousand five hundred dollar 
building to be erected in St. George for 
the use of the Daughters of Utah Pio¬ 
neers organisation. 

Mrs. Odium secured Mr. Walter 
Cooke Jago, an architect of New York 
City, to draft the plans, and forwarded 
the blue prints and specifications for the 
bidders. David O. Woodbury and Evan 
Cottam, local contractors, were awarded 
the building contract, and have been in 
complete charge of the erection of the 
building. 

The grounds upon which it stands 
was donated by Washington county, 
through the loyality and civic pride of 
the commissioners, George H. Lytle, 
Morris Wilson, Jr,, and Rex Gardner, 
after Mr. Jago had made a special trip 
from New York City to St. George, on 
business connected with the location and 
erection of the building. The building 
is well located, being just off Highway 
91 in the heart of St. George, easily ac¬ 
cessible to tourists and citizens alike and 
was selected by Mrs. Odium and her 
architect as the most desirable site in the 
city. It is placed in a grove of beautiful 
young Ailanthus trees. The grounds 
will be landscaped with flowers, shrubs 
and lawns and be . a place of beauty on 
what was at one time the out-post of an 
advancing civilization. 


The building measures 45 by 55 feet 
with walls of red brick put together with 
white mortar. A full cement basement 
with a ten foot ceiling provides a roomy 
auditorium, also a kitchen, rest rooms 
and furnace enclosed in fire-proof walls. 
A rear and front set of stairs lead to the 
basement from the outside, and a beau¬ 
tiful stairway of oak leads from it to the 
ground floor from the inside. In addition 
to the two large rooms for pioneer day 
relics, the main floor contains two smaller 
rooms for office and library and a rest 
room and front entrance hall. Careful 
attention has been given throughout to 
make the building fireproof, and to build 

Continued on page 32 

HAND CART TRAIL 

Continued from page 10 

Builders of our commonwealth labored 
in various fields—industrial, agricultural, 
mining and business. Mark Lindsey 
found himself a successful business man 
and he was also a social worker as well 
as Utah’s pioneer recreational director. 

Many years after the passing of this 
pioneer veteran of the hand cart. trial, 
“Lindsey Gardens” on July 15, 1924, 
was taken over by Salt Lake City and 
the first and oldest playground in Utah 
became one of the most modern, the 
pride of the residents of the North East 
Bench, and the, old veteran’s daughter, 
Emma Lindsey Thomas, became its first 
modern recreational director. 
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it so enduring that it would last for ages. 
An iron stair railing with polished brass 
fittings leads up to the main entrance hall 
which contains a large bronze plaque 
with a suitable inscription engraved upon 
it. On the wall hangs a life'sized paint' 
ing of Mrs. Odium painted by Ivan G. 
Olinsky of New York City. In the relic 
hall hangs a copy of Gilbert Stuart's 
painting of George Washington, pre' 
sented by Annie McQuarrie, of New 
City, a sister of Mrs. Odium, in honor 
of her pioneer father, Hector Allen Me' 
Quarrie. A beautiful hand'braided silk 
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rug given by Ella McQuarrie Hatch of 
Logan, mother of Mrs. Odium, along 
with hundreds of other valuable relics 
from local people are on display in the 
relic room. 

Mrs. Odium chose the name of “Me' 
Quarrie Memorial Hall” for the build' 
ing, and erected it as a memorial to her 
own pioneer grand'parents, Hector and 
Agnes Gray McQuarrie, and Robert and 
Mary Ann Carr Gardner, as well as all 
other Utah pioneers who, with them, 
settled the “Dixie Mission.” 

In 1861, they, with over three hum 
dred other couples, left their home in 
northern Utah and journeyed south to 
settle the Dixie country, truly a frontier 
outpost, in answer to the call of their 
leader, President Brigham Young. 

He was chosen as first bishop of St. 
George, and later served in the presi' 
dency of the newly organised stake, 
though his talents as an expert mill op' 
erator and lumberman soon drew him 
away from the settlement into the sur' 
rounding mountains, where he erected 
saw mills and supplied lumber for most 
of the early buildings in and around 
St. George. 

While at Pine Valley, he was given 
the task of selecting, preparing, and ship' 
ping the suitable lumber that was 
used in the construction of the Taber' 
nacle Pipe Organ at Salt Lake City. 
The stump of the tree he selected from 
which he cut this lumber is still standing 
and marks the spot. 

Later when the authorities were hav' 
ing difficulty in getting lumber in from 
Mt. Trumbull fast enough for the con' 
struction of the St. George Temple, they 
called Robert Gardner to take charge of 
that project. He accepted and he chose 
Hector McQuarrie, who still was an ex' 
pert blacksmith, to go with him to keep 
the machinery and tools in repair as well 
as to keep the oxen shod while doing the 


hauling of this lumber. 

In a short time these men had hum 
dreds of other men and ox teams busy 
cutting and hauling lumber into St. 
George where it was delivered faster 
than needed until the temple was com' 
pleted. 

Surely any person could be proud of 
such ancestors, and it seems highly com' 
mendable that Mrs. Odium should 
choose to erect a fitting memorial in their 
honor in the land which they pioneered 
and where they so faithfully served the 
community. 

Hortense McQuarrie was born and 
brought up in St. George, Washington 
county, Utah, a daughter of Hector 
Allen and Ella Gardner McQuarrie. She 
was born where the Arrowhead Hotel 
now stands on the lot formerly owned 
by her grandfather Gardner and on 
which he built a home. 

Hortense began her schooling in the 
little ward school house of pioneer times 
but later was privileged to attend the 
Woodward school, a consolidated new 
school building completed in 1901. She 
was a good student and quick in her 
school work. She early displayed the 
talents of a stylist, as well as initiative 
in whatever activity she chose to engage 
in. 

After graduating from the St. George 
schools, she attended school at the B. Y. 
University. In 1915 she married Floyd 
Postwick Odium, an executive of the 
Utah Power and Light Company. She 
and her husband moved to New York 
City soon after their marriage, and there 
became successful financially. And then 
in 1934, when her husband, as president 
of the Atlas Corporation, became the 
owner ,of Bonwit Teller, a large depart' 
ment store on Fifth Avenue, and did not 
know what to do with it to bring it out 
of its financial distress, he asked her to 
go in as supervisor, and later as president 
of this modernised establishment. With' 
out any previous training, but relying on 
her inherited good taste, executive abib 
ity, as well as her gracious western 
friendliness, as her backing, she under' 
took the task and in a short time had 
the business reestablished upon a sound 
financial footing. 

She has become famous as the first 
woman to operate a store on exclusive 
Fifth Avenue, as the best dressed busb 
ness woman in America, and as the 
hardest working woman in New York. 
For her exceptional ability in the busi' 

Continued on page HS 
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/ VL _ j) Tasty Toasted Sandwiches ' Meat 

1 W1* ^ Ptes anc [ Home-Made Chili 

S, W. Cor. 10th East and 21st So. (Suarhouse) Hy. 8718 





Covered Wagons, muzzle-load¬ 
ers, pick-axes, and crowbars, 
manned by men and women 
who knew their business, cre¬ 
ated an empire out of a wil¬ 
derness. 

Mastery of the modern imple¬ 
ments of business will help 
young men and women of this 
generation to conquer the new 
frontiers. 

i L. D. S. Business College 

70 NORTH MAIN SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

■Vi 
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Kaspar J. Fetter, Mgr, 


Mrs. Marie F. Mueller, Sec. 


SALT LAKE CABiNET 
& FtXTVRE COMPANY 


Bank, Office, Church and Store Fixtures a Specialty 
Fine Cabinet Work 

Office: 32 & 34 Richards St. . Factory: 1428-40 S. W. Temple 
Phone Wasatch 3210 Phone Hyland 1311 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MOBRMS0N MEAT PIES 

BAKED FRESH DAILY 
Served at All Fountains 
Retail Bakery 

1142 South State Street Salt Lake City 

Phone Hyland 5734 

TAKE SOME HOME FOR LUNCH 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS 

WEST ERN F1MITDR E CO. 

135 SOUTH STATE STREET 
Figure 'With Us Before Buying Elsewhere 



CHAfcTEftED AND 
JUPEfcVISEO BY 


THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


DIVIDENDS 

Paid For 

32 YEARS 


WHY NOT SHARE IN THESE EARNINGS 
SAVE $1.00 TO $50.00 PER MONTH 

Dividends Payable Semi-Annually 

JUNE 30th AND DECEMBER 31st 


DESERET FEDERAL 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

44 South Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 

Free Booklet on Request Explaining Insured Shares 

J. E. Kjar, Secretary Nephi L. Morris, Pres. 
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PIONEER MUSEUM in Sowiette Park 

PROVO, UTAH 


A DMIRABLE in many ways is the 
Pioneer Museum of Provo City, 
Utah. Situated in a shaded and pictur¬ 
esque spot on the west side of Sowiette 
Park, it commands a respectful view of 
people who frequent the state and coun¬ 
ty highway, which it contemplates with 
quiet serenity. Finely-drawn lines, noble 
archways, semi-classical surfaces, and 
congenial setting characterise its external 
appearance; and ample staircases, com¬ 
modious rooms, sunlit windows, and har¬ 
monious decorations, its interior accom¬ 
modations. It is, the product of toil, an¬ 
xiety, and cooperation on the part of 
forward-looking men and women who 
pride themselves in being descendants of 
that venerable band of pioneers who 
wended their sacrificial way across the 
plains and planted their feet in Salt Lake 
Valley, on July 24, 1847, and of those 
who subsequently proceeded to build an 
inland empire in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains. The people who first con¬ 
ceived the idea of erecting a structure in 
which the. relics of their parents and 
their grandparents might be preserved, in 
which the children might be instructed in 


the traditions of their forefathers, and in 
which the innocent pleasures which the 
pioneers generously began, might con¬ 
tinually be enjoyed, are worthy of sin¬ 
cere commendation. Such a structure 
has an interesting history. In itself, it 
is a monument to the integrity of the 
Sons and the Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
and tot the lasting memory of Chief 
Sowiette who saved the pioneers from 
massacre, while they were living in the 
Fort. 

The spot of ground on which the 
building stands is that on which the sec¬ 
ond fort was built by the early settlers 
of Provo, in 1850, and in which they 
lived until the first of June in 1853. At 
the latter date it was converted into an 
adobe yard. Later, the Mayor and the 
City Council set it apart as a park and 
playground. It has since been known as 
North Park. 

In February, 1930, the Sons and the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers of Provo, 
decided to cooperate in erecting and 
completing a memorial building. Presi¬ 
dent Frank Dusenberry of the Sons, 
President Josephine C. Jones, of the 


Daughters, Bernetta M. Beck, and Grace 
L. Cheever met with the City Commis¬ 
sion in the interest of their enterprise. 
The Sons and the Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers in Provo were given, by the 
Commission, the west side of North Park, 
bordering Fifth North and Fifth West 
streets. The plot measures forty rods 
long and twelve rods wide. In the cen¬ 
ter of this ground the Pioneer Museum 
now stands. A plan of the structure 
was prepared and submitted by archi¬ 
tect J. E. Allen. 

On March 3, 1930, the plot was dedi¬ 
cated, and the ground was broken for 
the foundation of the building. A large 
crowd of people gathered to do honor 
to the occasion. 

Alvin Boardman drove his team, 
and Myron C. Newell held the plow 
which broke the ground for the building. 
Then the Martial Band rendered a num¬ 
ber of stirring selections. 

Activity in the memorial building cre¬ 
ated interest in North Park. On Thurs¬ 
day afternoon, September 14, 1933, 

more than two hundred citizens assem¬ 
bled at the park, dedicated it, and gave 
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it the.name, Sowiette Park, The deck" 
cation was in charge of the Daughters 
of Utah Pioneers. Mrs. Mary T. Dahl- 
quist, Utah County President was in 
charge. The program commenced at 2:30 
P. M. Mayor Jesse N. Ellertson delivered 
the dedicatory address. Talks were made 
by President Thomas N. Taylor, Mrs. 
Leah M. Cheever, of Salt Lake City, and 
Mrs. Josephine S. Bird of Provo, the last 
named representing the Central Com¬ 
pany, Daughters of Utah Pioneers. Mrs. 
Grace L. Cheever gave a history of Sowi¬ 
ette Park. Pioneers John Johnson and 
Andrew Knudsen sang, “Hard Times 
Come Again, No. More/ 1 Music was 
furnished by the Provo High Schcool 
Band under the direction of John A. 
Omanson. Community singing was led 
by Mrs. Sarah Ramsey. Mrs. Emma 
Egilson and Mrs. Marie Hedquist Homer 
assisted in the music. 

Prior to the dedicatory program the 
following pioneers, living in Provo, were 
special guests at a banquet, held at noon: 
Mrs. Frances W o r s 1 e y Cluff, aged 
ninety-two, the oldest pioneer present, 
Mrs. Donna Mecham, Thomas C. Grone- 
man, Mrs. Martha C. Boren, Andrew 
Knudsen, Moroni. Paxman, Mrs. Mary 
Alice Ward, Charles H. Taylor, Benja¬ 
min M. Roberts, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilles¬ 
pie, Mrs. Marie Robey, Orson Twelves, 
Mrs. Ruth Pierpont Taylor, Mrs. Mary 
Culmer Simmons, Mrs. Etta Nielsen Eg- 
gertsen, Mrs. Florentine Rosequist, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boardman, Mrs. Anna Muhle- 
stein, Mrs. Lydia Harding, Edward E. 
Jones, Mrs. Sena Jeppson, Mrs. Matilda 
Wilcox, Mrs. Mary A. L. Webb, Nels 
Johnson, John Johnson, William Ash¬ 
worth, Mrs. Lydia T. Holdaway, and 
Mrs. Emily Kling. Mrs. Rachael Mar¬ 
shall, a pioneer of Miner ville, was also 
in attendance. 

For about four years the “Memorial 
Building 11 stood at the one-story level. 
In July, 1935, renewed interest incited 
people to complete the structure. Dis¬ 
trict Engineer Goodwin brought in¬ 
formation from the government that men 
should be immediately employed on the 
project. The amount contributed by the 
government to the project was $20,000. 
Of this sum $1,720 was in cash and the 
remainder in labor. At this time Mayor 
Smoot and Commissioners Snyder and 
Whitehead, the Provo City Commission, 
contributed $1,000 and estimated that 
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the city's portion of the cost of the pro¬ 
ject would be $5,000 or $6,000. Their 
successors in office, Mayor Mark Ander¬ 
son, J. P. McGuire, and Walter P. 
Whitehead, decided, on March 3, 1936, 
to continue the project until it was suc¬ 
cessfully completed. 

On September 2, 1937, a committee 
consisting of Professor J. M. Jensen, 
Bernetta M. Beck, Prof. Ed. M. Rowe, 
and Josephine S. Bird met with Mayor 
Anderson and the City Commission. 
Mesdames Beck and Bird had been chos¬ 
en from the Daughters and Messrs. Jen¬ 
sen and Rowe from the Sons to repre¬ 
sent the two pioneer organisations on 
this committee. At this meeting the 
Mayor and the Commission decided that 
the representatives here mentioned and 
the three members of the Commission 
constitute a committee for the comple¬ 
tion, the opening, and the management 
of the Pioneer Museum in Sowiette Park, 

In cooperation with the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers, in and immediately sur¬ 
rounding Provo City, the Sons spon¬ 
sored the presentation of a pageant in 
the Provo Tabernacle on the afternoon 
and in the evening of March 12, 1938, 
the eighty-ninth anniversary of the 
founding of Provo. It was entitled “The 
Birth of Provo/ 1 and was written by 
Prof. J. M. Jensen. All the camps of 
the Provo City Sons and Daughters 
participated in, and contributed to the 
success of, the presentation. A neat 
sum of money was realised from the pa¬ 
geant. Accompanied by a like sum from 
Provo City, it was added to the building 
fund of the organisations, and was later 
used in the purchase of chairs and equip¬ 
ment for the comfort and convenience of 
the many people who may visit Pioneer 
Museum. 

■ The entire cost of the Museum is 
$30,045. Of this sum the Sons and the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers in Provo 
have collected and contributed $4,045. 
Provo City has given $6,000. The 
WPA project was $20,000 in labor and 
cash. 

Among the uses to which it may be 
put are these: The executive offices of 
the Sons and the Daughters of Utah Pio¬ 
neers; a museum for the adequate storing 
of pioneer relics; and an amusement cen¬ 
ter for pioneer and other organisations. 

From report by Prof. Ed. M. Rowe and J. M. Jensen, 
Provo, Utah. 


DOCUMENTARY and PIONEER RELICS 

Continued from page 32 

ness world she has had photos and write¬ 
ups in practically every newspaper and 
magazine of importance in eastern, as 
well as western United States, and has 
been the subject of review over national 
radio hook-up on different occasions. 
She. is much sought after as a public 
speaker, but through it all she has re¬ 
mained very unassuming and loyal to 
the land of her birth and has always been 
proud to say she was born of pioneer 
parentage in St. George, Utah, 

And we are proud to claim her as one 
of our own outstanding daughters and 
business women, who has made the most 
of her opportunities and achieved out¬ 
standing success. Although she has 
achieved much, she has always been will¬ 
ing to use her wealth freely to bless man¬ 
kind. 

Each summer she comes to her summer 
home in Logan canyon. Here she renews 
her friendships in the west, as well as to 
escape the heat of midsummer in New 
York City, but this year she braves the 
warm sunshine of her Dixie Land and 
comes back home to attend the dedica¬ 
tion ceremonies for her Memorial Build¬ 
ing. 

Accompanying her was her mother, 
sisters, brothers, and two sons, who also 
came to renew or make new friendships 
in this litlte town in southern Utah. 
Other former Dixie people also gathered 
from far and near to join in greeting 
Mrs. Odium and her people on this joy¬ 
ous homecoming, as well as to inspect 
the “McQuarrie Memorial Hall 11 upon 
its official opening to the public. 

Seldom, indeed, is a small community 
honored by one of its daughters as' is 
St. George on this occasion. The officers 
and members of the local Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers organization feel deeply 
the responsibility of honor and trust in 
carrying out the wishes of our friend and 
benefactoress. May this Memorial Pio¬ 
neer Relic Hall always stand as a fitting 
memorial to Hortense McQuarrie Odium 
as well as to her pioneer ancestors, and 
may. she derive much joy and satisfac¬ 
tion as she wanders back in memory to 
the land and people she has chosen to 
honor this day. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
ROXY THEATRE 

Featuring the Biggest Stage Show 
of the Year 

By Popular Demand, One Week Only Bee. Aue. 6 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
in ‘ The Son of a Sheik,” with Vilma Banky 




CONQUERING OF A DESERT 

Continued from page IS 

Worldwide attention was attracted to the speedway in 1935, when 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, London sportsman, drove his specially built 
Bluebird over the salt flats at an official speed of 301 miles per hour 
for a measured mile . Campbell’s record stood until 1937, when 
another British racer, Capt. George E. T. Eyston, established the 
present world record by forcing his seven'ton Thunderbolt over the 
salt flats at the tremendous speed of 311 miles per hour. 


To the Sons of the Pioneers and Their Wives ' ' ' ' 
WE WELCOME A VISIT TO OUR STORE 



SUGAR HOUSE JEWELRY CO. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, NOVELTIES, SILVERWARE 
1056 East 21st South 
SUGARHOUSE 


SNELGROVE! “ DISTINCTIVE” J[Jj- CREAM 


Ford - J orgensen 
Press 

58 POST OFFICE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

★ 

WASATCH 2394 

★ 

"The 

Progressive 

Printers" 

Producers of printing for those 
who want a quality product, plus 
the added satisfaction of person¬ 
alized service * at no extra cost! 

* Ask Harold or Era about this extra service 



Of 210 world speed records for automobiles, 1S8 were established 
on the Bonneville Speedway. At the present time, three world- 
renowned speedsters are planning to use the salt flats in new assaults 
on these records. Capt. Eyston has returned with his 3,600-horse¬ 
power Thunderbolt. John Cobb, British racer , Is bringing a mon¬ 
strous turtle-li\e automobile with separate front 'and rear motors. 
The third contender is Utah’s Ab Jenkins, who is building a new 
race car with which he hopes to bring every world record bac\ to his 
own State and Country. 

Q LEWIS LADIES STORE 

‘It s Smart to Be Thrif ty yy 

64 68 West Center Street Phone 808 

Provo, Utah 


ICE DOES ITS JOB BETTER 
That’s Why 


The Wasatch Service Co. 

PHONE 1140 — PROVO, UTAH 

Maintains Daily Service Between Lehi and Nephi 

ij When Company 
| Comes 

You will 
ij Need To 
!; Apologize 
j For Your Home 

You "DRIVE 
l OUT & SAVE” 

* | Low Rents, Low Over- For the Furniture You Want at 
ji head, Low Terms, Low Prices You can Afford, and Terms 
i 1 Prices. You can Meet. 


i Southeast Furniture Co. 

i “WHERE THE BEST COSTS LESS” !' 

| 2144 11th East, Sugarhouse Phone Hyland 1&15 [i 
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JONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

STATE ORGANIZATION 

PROVO, UTAH 

JUNE*A y, cHUGUST rtk, 1938 , Beginning at 3 PM. 
in tke New $30,000 PIONEER MUC mil 



all wives of members, and all Pioneer descendants, whether members or not, are invited to attend 

the Encampment. 


PROGRAM 

3 P. M. 

JOINT MEETING 
Musical Numbers 

Address of Welcome, by Mayor Mark Ander¬ 
son. 

Response, by local D. U. P. and S. U. P. mem¬ 
bers. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

★ 

architects 
PAUL K. EVANS 

UTAH SAVINGS & TRUST BUILDING 
PHONE WAS. 3711 SALT LAKE CITY 

JOHN FETZER 

TEMPLETON BUILDING 

PHONE WAS. .1017 SALT LAKE CITY 

WILLIAM E. NELSON 

UTAH SAVINGS & TRUST BUILDING 
PHONE WAS. 3711 SALT LAKE CITY 

YOUNG 8t HANSEN 

MCCORNICK BUILDING 

PHONE WAS. 4647 SALT LAKE CITY 

CHESTER HOTEL 

125 SOUTH STATE 

PHONE WAS. 5633 SALT LAKE CITY 

DR. WALLACE MACE 

DENTIST 

267 Vz SOUTH MAIN STREET 
PHONE WAS. 3484 SALT LAKE CITY 

COOMBS BROS. MARKET 

2584 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
OGDEN, UTAH 


President's Message, President Richard H. Wooton. 

An Outline of the Beautification Program Adopted by the State Executive 
Board, by a Board Member. 


4 P. M. 

BUSINESS MEETfNG 

Secretary's Report of Activities, Money Collected and Disbursed, Etc. 
Explanation of County Chapters and Camp Program. 

Annual Election of Officers. 

Choosing the Place for the Next Encampment. 

(Provo Daughters of Utah Pioneers organization is arranging to entertain 
our wives and visiting descendants.) 


El Monte Springs 

cS» to DINE . . . DANCE AND SWIM 

•'v ^ 

MOUTH OF OGDEN CANYON 


RIDE THE BIG RED CARS TO PROVO! 
The Salt & Utah Railroad Corporation 
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PROVO CITY COMMISSION 
MARK ANDERSON, mayor 
MARY FARRER SMITH, AUDITOR 


FORT UTAH, mp 

From Captain Howard Stanshury's Congressional Report •—1852 


COMMISSIONERS 
j. p. mcguire 

JESSE HAWS 





Founded By an Empire Builder 
F or the Builders of New Empires 

Brigham Young University , as Always , 

Stands Ready to Serve 

The Sons and Daughters of Utah Pioneers 


FIVE COLLEGES 

College of Applied Science, College of Arts and Sciences, 
College of Commerce, College of Education, 

College of Fine Arts 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Graduate School, Research and Extension Divisions 

1600 COURSES — 35 DEPARTMENTS 

Registration Dates : September 23, 24, 26 

For a Catalogue Address 


Brigham Young, Foundr 


Brigham Young University 


PROVO — UTAH 

“The Friendly School” 

























